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FRANK TALK ABOUT LATIN AMERICAN 


TRADE 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Lately there has been more and more pro and con discussion as it relates to 
American trade opportunities in South and Central America. Some authorities 
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F. W. GILBERT C. H. CUNO Jf recommend the extension of large loans to our southern neighbors as the best 
D. S. SaMMIs James E. BRYAN §f method of increasing our trade with them. That idea is embodied in a bill now 
C. L. CAMPBELL A. M. ALLEN J§ being considered by Congress which would increase the capital of the Export- 
F. R. Hoapiey R. E. PRitcHarD ff Import bank by $500,000,000, the larger portion of which is to be available 
O. G. WiLLiaMs Epwin S. Topp §f to Latin American countries. 

H. G. Evuis Epwin PucsLey Those who advocate loans are united in the obvious thought that loaning 
H. H. Rapp F. H. MonTGOMERY § will provide needed foreign exchange with which to purchase U. S$. goods, but 
F, C. Luce A. D. WiLson 


many fail to see the absolute necessity for cultivating the Latin American 
market on a long-time planning basis. Manufacturers have all too long con- 
sidered not only trade in Latin America but also in all countries as a 
stop-gap method of taking up the slack in the domestic market or of earning 
additional profits when certain nations were powerless to purchase their goods 
in a competitive market. 

Although I do not pose as an authority on foreign trade, my observations 
and discussions with export men over a period of years have led me to the 
conclusion that there is no more mystery in cultivating this trade than there 
is in developing markets in any given state or section of our own country. If 
we attempt to sell in any given section of this country only when all factors 
favor us and then refuse to sell when competition enters to favor our former 
customers, we cannot hope to build that prestige necessary to success. We 
must win and hold our customers here or in foreign markets by studying their 
requirements and catering to them on a competitive basis based upon price, 
quality, delivery and credit factors. 

To be sure Latin American firms will buy from us those products which 
are preferable, and when necessary those which they must have and cannot 
secure alsewhere, provided our purchases or loans make foreign exchange avail- 
able. But loans or not they will not continue to buy after English and German 
goods again move freely if we do not furnish comparable goods on comparable 
terms. 

Likewise we must be realistic regarding our representation. Like the Eng- 
lish and the Germans we must develop a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of our customers by sending our representatives to settle permanently 
in their respective territories, to become an integral part of the society with 
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The General Electric Gompany in 


sonnecticut 


O RAPID has been the growth 

of the twenty-year-old Bridge- 

port operation of the General 
Electric Company, that few people, 
in Connecticut, realize that 
Bridgeport is now the world head- 
quarters of the great appliance indus- 
try of the world’s largest electrical 
manufacturer. 


even in 


The Bridgeport works employs six 
thousand to eight thousand persons, 
and is now one of the company’s ten 


major units. In Bridgeport, G-E 
manufactures radio and _ television 
sets, laundry equipment including 


clothes washers, flatplate and rotary 
ironers, fans, toasters, roasters, coffee- 
makers, sunlamps, mixers, waftle 
irons, sandwich grills, conduit, wire, 
switches, etc. 

Moreover, Bridgeport is now the 
headquarters of the company’s Ap- 
pliance & Merchandise Department 
which is responsible for the manufac- 
ture and sale, not only of the ap- 
pliances and wiring materials manu- 
factured in Bridgeport, but of the 
entire line of appliances including 
refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, 
electric sinks, including dishwashers 
and disposalls, kitchen cabinets, 
cleaners, clocks, etc., as well. 

When the and advertising 
offices of G-E refrigerators, ranges, 


sales 


water heaters, electric sinks and cab- 
inets were moved from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Bridgeport last September, 


the consolidation of the appliance 
headquarters was complete. : 

Construction of a $150,000 Insti- 
tute building in Bridgeport was fin- 
ished in time for distributors from all 
parts of the country to view the 1940 
appliances there in December, 1939. 
The Institute contains model display 
kitchens, auditoriums, and laboratory 
kitchens manned by trained home 
economists. This summer, training 
courses are being given in the labora- 
tory kitchens for teachers and ad- 
vanced students in home economics. 
In the Bridgeport consolidation of 

merchandising efforts on appli- 
the G-E home bureau was 
moved from New York to Bridgeport 
late in 1939. The home bureau em- 
ploys a staff of architects which gives 
free advice to builders. The home 
bureau offers architectural service, ex- 
pert advice on scientific lighting and 
adequate wiring, heating and air con- 
ditioning layouts, and kitchen plan- 
ning service. In short, the home 
bureau correlates all of the company’s 
activities having any bearing on the 
planning, building and equipping of 
homes. 


all 


ances, 


The Institute and the home bureau 
assist the General Electric appliance 
dealers in the thousands of towns 
throughout the country. Any dealer 
who has a customer interested in 
kitchen modernization, may send in 
the specifications of the kitchen to 


TELEVISION manufacture and research at 


Bridgeport. 


Editor’s Note. The vast indus- 
trial empire that sprouted its 
first antecedent roots in Con- 
necticut, which were later 
transplanted to Massachu- 
setts, grew again in Connecti- 
cut in 1920 to flourish into 
of 
of 
years. This 66th story in 
C I’s series on industrial com- 
panies explains the growth 
factors which caused the 
expansion. 


one of ten mighty oaks 
the company in a score 





his distributor, who in turn forwards 
them to the G-E home bureau at 
Bridgeport. Here kitchen experts lay 
out a step-saving, attractive electric 
kitchen to fit the available space. 
Blue prints and colored rendering of 
the proposed kitchen are rushed to the 
dealer. The home bureau even sets up 
a tiny kitchen to scale, and forwards 
a photograph so that the customer 
may know exactly what her kitchen 
will look like, if she makes it com- 
pletely General Electric. 

The home bureau is particularly 
helpful to speculative builders who 
build houses by the dozen. It assists 
such builders in planning promotion 
and demonstration of homes equipped 
with G-E kitchen, wiring and _ heat- 
ing equipment. Yet the home bureau 
does no selling, but functions only as 
a service department. 

Those services indicate the ap- 
proach General Electric is making in 


RADIO assembly line at Bridgeport. 





CHARLES E. WILSON, 
president of General 
Electric Company, rose 
from the _ Bridgeport 
G-E operation. 








successful efforts to sell 


its 
appliances. It attempts to sell a co- 


very 


ordinated electrical way of living. 
This year’s national advertising cam- 
paign by the Bridgeport headquarters 
features the slogan, “It’s Easy To Stay 
Young Electrically.” 

The G-E appliance headquarters at 
Bridgeport is significant not only 
because G-E is the world’s largest 
electrical manufacturer, but also be- 
cause no other one manufacturer can 
furnish such a complete, coordinated 
list of electrical equipment for the 
home. 

G-E dealers find it an advantage to 
have a complete line of appliances 
from one source. Various major 
kitchen appliances are built to har- 
monize with each other. And one G-E 
appliance helps to sell another. 


Why Appliances 

Previous to 1920, a large per- 
centage of G-E’s manufacturing was 
in capital goods known as apparatus, 
sold only to utilities, railroads and 
other corporations. Lamps and fans 
were practically the only products 
sold to the public. 

The General Electric Company de- 
cided to sell more products for con- 
sumer use. There were several reasons. 
One was to increase light and power 
loads for utilities, which in turn 
would increase apparatus - sales. 


Another reason was to free the com- 
pany of the feast-and-famine cycle in 
apparatus. For apparatus there were at 
most 25,000 customers; for appliances 
25,000,000. 

It was a combination of circum- 
stances that led to the establishment 


in Bridgeport of the operation that 
to become headquarters of a 
great new phase of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s business. 

In no industrial plant in America 
has there been a greater transforma- 
tion of the nature of manufactured 
products than in the 36-acre works of 
the General Electric Company in 
Bridgeport. Remington Arms used it 
to build rifles, bayonets and machine 
guns during the World War. General 
Electric took over the buildings in 
1920 and was soon making appliances 
fashioned to promote an easier and 
more gracious way of living. 

Construction of the plant was 
started in 1914. The rate at which it 
was built set a record, even in that 
war expansion year, and after the 
foundations were laid, the thirteen 
main buildings rose at the rate of a 
story a day. At that time it was said 
to be the largest factory ever built 
under one roof. 

A Remington publication published 
in 1918 says of the plant: “With a 
free hand to build a brand new rifle 
factory and fill a large Russian con- 
tract, the Remington management 
decided to have a rifle plant which 
would be the last word in the industry, 
so far as buildings and equipment 
were concerned. And it succeeded. 

“The thirteen main five-story build- 
ings were designed and equipped with 
a view to making them, not merely 
the finest rifle plant in the world, but 
a factory capable of turning out 
almost anything in the line of small 
parts. Having been through the boom 
time of previous wars, and remember- 
ing the adjustments made necessary in 


was 
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HARDAGE L. ANDREWS, G-E 
vice president, manager of the 


appliance and merchandise de- 
partment headquarters, Bridge- 
port. 





W. STEWART CLARK, works 
manager at Bridgeport. 





CARL M. LYNGE, assistant man- 
ager Bridgeport works. 


4 munitions plant with the coming of 
peace, it was determined that these 
facilities should be convertible to 
other uses.” 

The publication goes on to explain 
that the former Russian government 
wanted the building so constructed 
that it might ultimately be removed 
bodily to Russia, but the plan fell 
through when the Czar’s government 
was overthrown. 

Signing of the Armistice brought 
operations to a close, and in May 
1920, General Electric took over the 
buildings. The first few hundred G-E 
employees who started making wiring 
devices occupied only a tiny section of 
the huge plant. The manufacture of 
small motors was added the following 
year. 

In 1922 General Electric established 
its Merchandise Department, trans- 
ferring to Bridgeport the remainder 
of its wiring device manufacture. The 
parade of G-E manufacture to Bridge- 
port was on. Next came armored 
cable, outlet boxes, conduit and wire 
of various types. Later were added 
radio, small heating devices, laundry 
equipment, etc. 

More buildings have been added to 
the original Remington plant as func- 
tions have increased. The 13 original 
buildings provided a million and a 
half square feet of floor space. The 
Bridgeport G-E total floor area is now 
two and a half million square feet. 
The factory in which washers and 
ironers are now made is in a building 
acquired later. 

The Bridgeport operation gave Gen- 
eral Electric Company its new presi- 
dent, Charles E. Wilson, who took 
office January 1, 1940. Wilson’s rise 
from office boy to president without 


MANUFACTURING G-E mixers at Bridgeport. 


benefit of formal education past the 
seventh grade, is one of the most re- 
markable in modern industry. He quit 
school at the age of 13 and worked 
as office boy at $3 a week to support 
his widowed mother in New York 
City. 

The Sprague Electric Company, for 
which Wilson worked, was later pur- 
chased by General Electric, and many 
years later, in 1923, Wilson moved to 
Bridgeport as managing engineer of 
the conduit and wire section. In 1925, 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the G-E Bridgeport works. Here began 
his intimate association with the ap- 
pliance business. It was in 1925 that 
fan manufacturing was brought from 
Pittsfield to Bridgeport. 

Other manufacturing 
additions included: 
heating devices (moved 
from Waynesboro, Va.) 


in 1929; ironers in 


CLOTHES washer assembly line—Bridgeport. 


MAKING G-E fans at Bridgeport. 


1931; washers in 1935 and radio 
in 1935. 

Present manager of the Bridgeport 
works is W. Stewart Clark. Assistant 
manager is Carl M. Lynge. The entire 
Appliance & Merchandise Department 
is in charge of Hardage L. Andrews, 
G-E vice-president with headquarters 
in Bridgeport. 

Behind the scenes at Bridgeport 
there lies an interesting story of de- 
velopment in the case of each of the 
major appliances. Of great importance 
is the electric refrigerator, because 
although it was preceded by the elec- 
tric fan, it was the refrigerator that 
launched the kitchen appliance busi- 


ness as it is known today. 





MANUFACTURING G-E 
roasters at Bridgeport. 


It was the beauty of the all-steel 
refrigerator that first got American 
housewives interested in the modern 
kitchen movement. The kitchen 
needed attention. In the old kitchen, 
work surfaces were lacking, storage 
space was inadequate, and the stove, 
sink and storage centers were arranged 
haphazardly with little regard for 
step-saving. 

[In 1930 General Electric hired a 
staff of architects to plan kitchens 
scientifically..G-E called a meeting of 
manufacturers of kitchen equipment 
and suggested standard sizes. The 
company suggested that every adver- 
tisement for kitchen equipment, be it 
a linoleum floor or a ventilating fan, 
should be shown in a complete kitchen. 
National advertising has featured com- 
plete kitchens ever since. 

When dealers sold _ refrigerators, 
they sold them on the basis of con- 
venience, efficiency, and economy 
through proper preservation and 
quantity buying of foods. When 
dealers sold electric ranges, they put 


on cooking schools which stressed not 
only economical, clean cookery, but 
also complete cool electric kitchens, 
good planning, sufficient storage space 
and work surface, and the proper rela- 
tion of the cooking center to the sink 
and refrigerator. 

In selling dishwashers, dealers have 
sold freedom from the most dis- 
agreeable of household tasks—wash- 
ing dishes three times a day. They 
sold health, because the dishwasher 
washes dishes hygienically in water 
hotter than human hands can stand. 
They sold beauty and youth and time 
for recreation and more hours for 
companionship with husband and fam- 
ily. The Disposall unit which fits in 
the sink drain and shreds all waste 
food including bones to a fine pulp 
and flushes it away, represent freedom 
from the saving of garbage. 

All along the way, efforts have 
been made to coordinate the program 
—to promote only those appliances 
which were practical, and to coordi- 
nate them into a better way of living 


—electrically. Bridgeport is now the 
headquarters of this great G-E pro- 
gram. 


Other G-E Plants 


Besides the plant in Bridgeport, 
General Electric’s Connecticut opera- 
tions include a plastics plant in Meri- 
den and an affiliate, The Trumbull 
Electric Manufacturing Company in 
Plainville. 

The Meriden plant of the Plastics 
Department of the General Electric 
Company employs approximately 350 
employees devoted to the molding and 
fabricating of G-E Textolite parts. 

Although headquarters of the de- 
partment are located at One Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., Meriden has 
the most diversified activity of the 
four G-E Plastics plants inasmuch as 
both hot and cold molding and the 
fabrication of laminated plastics are 
performed there. 

In Meriden, there are 203 presses 
for the molding of urea and phenolics 
(hot molding) and for cold molding. 
Because it is advisable to keep the 
molding of light colors segregated 


(Continued on page 26) 


MAKING percolators at Bridgeport. 


MAKING coffee-makers at Bridgeport. 





FRONT VIEW of the Institute. 


RECEPTION ROOM in the Institute. 


MAIN AUDITORIUM in the Institute. 


ONE of the model display kitchens in 
the Institute. 


fiat ia eo 


ONE of the dining rooms in the G-E Institute ¥ 1 4 I < hee 





A New Service for Gonnecticut 


VEN though the path of pro- 

moters and developers of new 

enterprise has been a treacherous 
one for the past decade, increasing 
evidence is now coming to light that 
imagination, initiative, and sound com- 
mon-sense still live despite the terrific 
onslaught of ‘“‘defeatist philosophy” 
which says “no use trying to develop 
anything during the present Adminis- 
tration and while conditions are 
chaotic.” 

Charles H. Walters and Harold A. 
Strom, two enterprising young print- 
ing salesmen of Hartford, who had 
been traveling about the state for 
several years, discovered a tremendous 
demand for continuous-form station- 
ery which is used in practically all 
lines of business, with no existing 
source of supply in the state. After 
more than a year’s careful study of this 
highly specialized printing, thus far 
largely dominated by Mid-Western 
and Southern concerns, they concluded 
early this spring that the volume of 
business and the need for more localized 
source of supply in the state warranted 
the establishment of a Connecticut 
company which would cater exclusively 
to an_ ever-increasing demand for 
speedy service on printed continuous- 
form stationery. 

Since it is one thing to actually 
know that a large market exists for a 
given product and quite another to 
cater to it successfully, several more 
weeks were spent ascertaining the mer- 
its of all of the latest types of continu- 
ous-form printing and collating ma- 
chinery, with a view of selecting the 
type possessing the greatest possible 
degree of latitude in types of work 
which could be handled. Speed was 
also another very important factor in 
order to permit the company to com- 
pete with other well established con- 
cerns on a favorable basis. Once the 
decision was made on the types of 
equipment best suited to the business 
available in Connecticut, finances were 
secured and the corporation formed, 
known as the Wal-Strom Manifold 
Company, Inc. Although the company 
was organized last March, it has been 
in operation only about two months 
since receiving delivery of its ultra- 
modern collating and printing equip- 
ment. Starting with a one-shift oper- 
ation, the company is already operat- 
ing two shifts and plans to start a 


Editor’s Note. Realizing the necessity of encouraging the 
formation of new companies which appear to be economically 
sound, the Association has been devoting much time in recent 
years, without fanfare, toward laying the groundwork of 
new enterprise. The Wal-Strom Manifold Company about which 
this brief article is written is an example of one company which 
received such encouragement. 


COLLATOR—Feeder system used on Wal-Strom collator. 
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third shift early in September in order 
to handle a further expanding business 
on a rapid delivery basis. 


Product 


The manufacture of the company’s 
product is a highly specialized busi- 
ness as evidenced by the fact that less 
than thirty companies in the country 
are engaged in the production of con- 
tinuous-form stationery, whereas there 
are said to be more than 30,000 job 
printers in the nation. Generally speak- 
ing, this type of business is classi- 
fied into two types of product, 
namely, ‘“‘snap-a-part” forms and 
“continuous” forms. The former gets 
its name from the fact that the forms 
are usually found in books with car- 
bons in between and may be torn out, 
while the latter are made in one con- 
tinuous row of duplicate forms with 
perforations between so that they may 
be placed in typewriters and account- 
ing or billing machines for rapid use 
by the mere turn of a knob by an 
operator. 

Among the products manufactured 
by the Wal-Strom Manifold Company 
for use by all types of business, and 
particularly industry, are invoices, 
purchase orders, shipping orders, de- 
partmental requisitions, bills of lading, 
and any other business forms which 
are necessitated by the need for repro- 
duction of original writing simul- 
taneously on a number of record sheets, 
each having space for recording much 
of the same information, at the same 
time differing slightly on one or more 
information categories. The forms are 
printed on continuous sheets of paper 
by a high-speed printing press which 
performs eleven operations at one time, 
including the imprinting of as many as 
three colors on one side of the sheet 
and one color on the other side. After 
running through the press, forms are 
subsequently assembled, with or with- 
out carbon paper as ordered, by a 
high-speed special duty collating ma- 
chine. 

For instance, any given company 
may have printed a single set of 
forms with as many as eleven sheets of 
paper of different colors. Each sheet 
in the set may provide spaces for re- 
cording slightly different information, 
while at the same time permitting 
tabulation of substantially the same 
information on all sheets, for use 
by different departments. If an order 
is received for 10,000 sets of an eleven 
part form, 10,000 identical imprints 
are made to match each of the eleven 
sheets required. As each type of print- 








DELIVERY section of the Wal-Strom collator—Only one of its 
type in the state. 


ing is completed, including whatever 
punching and numbering is requested, 
it is rolled up at the end of the press 
on metal reels which are then placed 
in the proper order in the collating 
machine and run through with such 
precision that all sheets are fastened 
together to give exact register. This 
means that an operator may type or 
write in long-hand on the first sheet 
on any given line and it will record 
exactly in the same spot on the fifth, 
sixth, or eleventh sheet by means of 
carbons inserted between the sheets by 
the collator. 

Because of the many and varied re- 
quirements of business systems includ- 
ing different grades and colors of 
paper stock and construction details 
such as different positions of punched 
holes for filing purposes, subsequent 
numberings, perforation, etc., the 
proper servicing of industry at low 
cost requires not only a highly spe- 
cialized type of equipment, but also a 
high degree of skill in operation of 
the equipment. As mentioned pre- 
viously, a lengthy survey was con- 
ducted by the founders of the com- 
pany before equipment purchases were 
made. A similar survey was made to 
locate a competent man equipped by 
long experience to manage the produc- 
tion end. Also, several skilled oper- 
ators of this equipment had to be 
found before production wrinkles 
could be ironed out. 

Arthur G. Pierce, formerly the vice- 
president and general manager of the 
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Atlantic Register Company of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, was finally se- 
lected as general manager. Mr. Pierce’s 
experience dates back for some 28 
years in the continuous-form field. He 
was the original and first president of 
the American Register Company of 
Boston, and one time manager of the 
Autographic Register Co. of New 
York, Hoboken, and Montreal. Besides 
being general manager, Mr. Pierce has 
been also named as vice president. 

Charles H. Walters, president of the 
company, is particularly well known 
among manufacturers and in printing 
circles in the Hartford County area 
where he was formerly general man- 
ager of the Simonds Printing Com- 
pany, also located at 612 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford. Harold A. Strom who was 
one of the co-founders of the com- 
pany with Mr. Walters, had previously 
represented for several years one of 
the largest concerns in the continuous- 
form field. Mr. Strom is now devoting 
his entire time to promotion 
work. 

The company’s services are now 
being offered through five direct rep- 
resentatives, four of whom are con- 
fined to the state of Connecticut in 
line with the original purpose of the 
company to economically serve Con- 
necticut’s manufacturers, insurance 
companies, public utilities, investment 
houses, and other business concerns 
who are finding more and more that 
the use of multiple type printed forms 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Junior Achievement In Bristol 


By MYRON BORAWIAK, Member of the Boys’ Club Craft Shop. 





Editor’s Note. This article is an 
account of how a group of young 
men in Bristol are getting first 
hand knowledge of the operations 
and headaches in conducting mod- 
ern business. There are 1,000 
other units of this type in the U. S., 
which are rendering great service 
to democratic institutions and to 
the thousands of boys participat- 


ing. 





HE United States of America 

has a higher standard of living 

than any other nation in the 
world. This is due to many reasons, 
but one of the primary reasons is the 
highly developed industrial nature of 
our country. 

Industry, successful industry, de- 
pends upon a harmonious relationship 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee. There can be no harmony be- 
tween the two unless each recognizes 
its obligations and duties to the other, 
and performs these duties faithfully. 

The most effective way of teaching 
these obligations and duties is by the 
education of youth. About 1920, 
prominent business men decided that 
our system of industry offered few 
such opportunities for the training of 
our youth. The resulting plan was the 
Junior Achievement, Inc. Stanley 
High, writing on this organization in 
the Christian Herald, which was re- 
printed in the Reader’s Digest, said in 
part: 

“As long as 20 years ago, prominent 
business men realized that American 
business had provided no attractive 
training ground for American youth. 
Young men and women got only a 
fragmentary view, at best of what it 
was like to finance and equip a com- 
pany, sell stock, meet a payroll, and 
distribute goods. They saw only one 
problem at a time and they under- 
stood few if any of the sundry opera- 
tions that go on in business every day. 

“Why not form real companies 
among youngsters and let them dis- 
cover what business is like in all de- 
partments? Why not give them a 
means of learning business initiative 
and enterprise? Horace A. Moses, head 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, 
asked himself these questions, and to- 





BUSINESS MEETING: 


Left to right—Robert Bergeron, Secretary; Jack Scalia, Sales 
Manager; Ralph Joerres, Sales Advisor; Joe Masi, President; 
Charles Murphy, Business Advisor; Albert Fucini Treasurer; 
Ernest Janetski, Technical Advisor; Everett Johnson, Produc- 
tion Manager 


gether with the late Theodore N. Vail, 
set about to answer them. The result 
was the beginning of the Junior 
Achievement, Inc.—an_ organization 
through which today some 15,000 
young people, 16-21, are learning, by 
experience just what makes the wheels 
of our economy go around and by 
doing it, just what it takes to turn 
them. 

“These 15,000 young people are 
organized in 1,000 companies of their 
town. Each company is a complete 
economic unit, in the success or 
failure of which each member has a 
vital stake. And through these com- 
panies he runs into all the problems 
that face large-scale enterprises and 
has abundant opportunity for re- 
sourcefulness. 

“Most starting companies go in for 
the manufacture of products which 
require little expenditure for equip- 
ment, frequently plastic ash trays, 
belt initials, book ends, etc. With suc- 
cess, however, they quickly expand. 

“Its primary aim is not to teach a 
trade but to teach business. That les- 
son is learned not out of books, but 
by being business men and women.... 
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“The young person 
Achievement is an 


in Junior 
apprentice. His 
apprenticeship is not to any particular 
trade—although in the course of his 
membership he will probably learn 
one. His apprenticeship, rather, is to 
American business. Junior Achieve- 
ment is Big Business scaled down to 
the resources and spare time of young 
Americans. It runs the whole gamut 
of business experience. 

“The incorporation of a Junior 
Achievement company requires first 
of all, a group of “interested parties” 
—generally young people living in the 
same neighborhood. They agree, after 
consultation with national headquar- 
ters, that they could profitably en- 
gage in the manufacture of a certain 
product. For that purpose, they enter 
into a partnership, choose three adult 
advisors, elect a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer, and produc- 
tions and sales managers, and apply to 
headquarters for a “charter of incor- 
poration” .... 

“To do business, however, calls for 
working capital. Once the required 
amount is determined, the members 
of the company—sitting as a board 











At the drill press—Albert 
Girardin, Dominic Cristofaro. 


of directors—vote a stock issue. Initial 
capitalization is generally from $50 to 
$100. Shares sell from 25 to 50 cents 
each. 

“Having, as a board of directors, 
issued the stock, the members of the 
company turn brokers and sell it. 
Frequently they sell it among friends 
in their own neighborhood. Sometimes, 
however, they go farther afield. . 

“With the capital in hand, the com- 
pany is ready to go ahead with pro- 
duction. Plants are located wherever 
rents are cheap: in unused basements, 
attics, store-rooms. Wherever it is, 


the space—this being a business en- 
terprise is always paid for. Help in 
selecting materials and in the initial 
production is provided by the head- 
quarters of Junior Achievement, which 
keeps records of the experience of all 
the companies, maintains several 
trained craftsmen on its staff, and has 
a year-around display of the finished 
products. Several of New York’s most 
prominent industrial designers have 
volunteered their aid in improving the 
quality and design of the more or less 
standard articles. 

“Junior Achievement companies 
manufacture only hand-made articles. 
Competition with adult concerns is 
thereby kept at a minimum and the 
young people, themselves, are given 
training in craftsmanship which is a 
part of the Junior Achievement pro- 
gram. 

“To make sure that each member 
has a chance at all the problems of his 
concern, the membership in a single 
company is limited to fifteen. Jobs are 
rotated. This year’s general manager, 
who has charge of actual production, 
may be next year’s president with gen- 
eral oversight of the entire company. 
A year later he may be sales manager 
or merely a working member of the 
company, and, like all its members, 
one of the directors. 

“Every participant is, at the same 
time, both capital and labor. As a 
representative of capital, he votes 
wages—five to ten cents an hour— 
which, as a working man, he collects. 
He fixes the minimum hours of 





Laying out their work. Left to right—Everett Johnson, Robert 
Bergeron, Jack Scalia and Ernest Janetski, Technical Advisor. 
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On the buffing and polishing 
wheels—Myron Borawiak, Ray 
Hinchliffe. 


his own employment—generally three 
hours a night, two nights a week. As 
the financial statement may dictate, 
he votes reductions and raises. 

“Responsibilities are taken seriously. 
Each company is supplied by the 
national organization with report 
blanks which are sent in by the tenth 
of each month. These include a com- 
plete financial statement, order forms, 
sales sheets. There are also time cards 
to be kept. Most companies likewise 
have “assignment cards” so that each 
member, arriving at work, can take 
his card from the box and find the 
particular job assigned to him for the 
current work period. Shop orders, 
which are kept on each article of 
manufacture, list the material used, 
its cost, the itemized labor charge, 
overhead and selling expense, sales 
price, and profit. Awards are made at 
each year’s national convention of 
Junior Achievement for the best set 
of books. s 

“Each Junior Achievement com- 
pany makes quarterly statements to 
its stockholders and, when the earn- 
ings justify it, pays quarterly divi- 
dends. One company, organized in 
1930, has paid a twenty per cent 
dividend in every year since. ‘We 
think we’ve done pretty well,’ the 
president of that company remarked, 
‘considering the depression.’ Labor 
troubles are unknown. But at least one 
company has had stockholders’ trouble. 

“There is ample evidence to indicate 
that the Junior Achievement effort to 
help young men and women to under- 
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stand the American economy and to 
fit them to carry it on is a sound one. 
‘I hold no brief for labor or for cap- 
ital,’ said a company treasurer in a 
speech at last year’s annual conven- 
tion, ‘except to say modestly that in 
Junior Achievement we experience 
both and see clearly that results can 
come from a clear, harmonious under- 
standing and team work of both. I 
know I will be a better workman and 
hope, in time, a better boss because 
of my experience in Junior Achieve- 
WORE y. 6. 

“In terms of their financial state- 
ments, most Junior Achievement 
companies stay comfortably in the 
black. A case study indicates that they 
are in the black in more important 
matters. It is part of the Junior 
Achievement record that it fits young 
men and young women for business 
by putting them into business. It also 
is a part of the record that, in the 
course of that experience, these young 
people, in their attitudes, are moved 
out of the negative and into the posi- 
tive column. They not only add to 
their own assets, they become assets 
therrselves.” 

Last November, a group of Bristol 
manufacturers and technicians de- 
cided to add to the assets of their city 
by sponsoring a Junior Achievement 
organization. Accordingly, Mr. Ralph 
Joerres, Wallace Barnes Co.; Mr. 
Ernest Janetski, E. Ingraham Co.; Mr. 
Keith Graham, Veeder Root, Inc.; Mr. 
Seth Stoner, New Departure, accom- 
panied by Jeffry J. Hammel, executive 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bristol, and Charles C. 
(Stretch) Murphy, executive director 
of the Bristol Boys’ Club, visited the 
headquarters of the Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., in New York City. The 
result was the formation of a Junior 
Achievement Craft Company at the 
Bristol Boys’ Club. 

The initial meeting of the organ- 
ization was attended by six members 
of the Boys’ Club. At this meeting the 
boys elected their officers after decid- 
ing to form a corporation for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing plastic novel- 
ties. In order to do this, several 
machines and raw materials were 
needed. Therefore stock had to be sold 
in order to buy stock and machinery, 
as in any other parent corporation. 

In the charter of incorporation, 
authority was obtained to sell two 
hundred shares of stock at fifty cents 
a share. In order to keep the con- 
trolling stock in the hands of the 
corporation members, one hundred 





and one shares were kept in reserve 
and ninety-nine shares were sold. The 
youthful brokers showed great en- 
thusiasm in their selling venture and 
within two weeks after the charter 
of incorporation was received, the 
ninety-nine shares of stock were sold. 

The first shop meeting was held in 
the manual training room of the Bris- 
tol Boys’ Club on the second Monday 
of January. Here the boys were given 
preliminary instruction in the use of 
tools by their shop advisor, Ernest 
Janetski of the E. Ingraham Com- 
pany in Bristol. Then actual work 
began on the assembly of a sample 
sales kit. 

At the next shop meeting, a few 
orders that had trickled in were filled. 
The majority of these orders called for 
plastic crosses and hearts. The Febru- 
ary meeting of the board of directors, 
presided over by President Joseph 
Masi who was assisted by business 
advisor Ralph Joerres of the Asso- 
ciated Spring Corporation and execu- 


tive advisor Charles C. (Stretch) 
Murphy of the Bristol Boys’ Club, 
showed that ten articles had been 


completed representing $7 worth of 
completed articles. These articles were 
in addition to the sales kit which was 
being assembled. 

Despite severe winter weather and 
a school vacation in March, the sales 
kit was completed. At the March 
meeting of the board of directors, 
seven applicants to join the company 
were given apprenticeship ratings. If 
they worked satisfactorily for a 
month, they were to be accepted as 
full-fledged members of the organiza- 
tion. Most of the apprentices showed 
themselves capable of working with 
plastics and were accepted; however, 
two were rejected. 


Every member of the company, 
who is a salesman as well as a stock- 
holder, director and a laborer, sold sev - 
eral articles with the sales kit in 
April; and as a result, business boomed. 
A total of seventy-seven articles 
worth twenty-seven dollars were sold. 
The value of tools and equipment also 
had risen from $26 in February to a 
high of $40 in April. 

Early in May, an order was received 
from the New Departure Division of 
the General Motors Corporation for 
the manufacture of fifty plastic card 
holders. Decks were cleared for the 
production of this order, and work 
started on it the second week of May. 
The order was completed and deliv- 
ered in the latter part of June. This 
was fast work since shop meetings are 
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held for but one three-hour period 
per week. 

With the completion of the New 
Departure order, the Craft Shop 
closed down for the summer. In fall, 
the board of directors hope to de- 
clare a ten cent dividend per share. 
Since each share costs fifty cents, the 
dividend would be a twenty per cent 
return per share. How many large 
corporations yield an equal return? 
The board of directors also hopes to 
establish a ten cent per hour wage 
rate for shop hours next fall. Work 
has been done gratuitously for the past 
half year. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
President, Joseph Masi; Secretary, 
Robert Bergeron; Treasurer, Albert 
Fucini; Production Manager, Everett 
Johnson; Sales Manager, Jack Scalin. 
Their reports show that their work 
has been very efficient. Other mem- 
bers of the company are: Myron 
Borawiak, Raymond Broderick, Albert 
Bucherie, Dominic Cristofaro, Roy 
Hinchliffe and Edmund Spooner. All 
officers and members are prominent in 
Boys’ Club athletic activities. 

Shop meetings are held each Mon- 
day evening from seven to ten P. M. 
at the workshop of the Boys’ Club. 
Rent is paid at an hourly rate for the 
use of this room. 

It is believed that several other 
Junior Achievement companies will 
be formed in Bristol. The more of 
these organizations there are, not only 
in Bristol but throughout the state 
and nation, the greater will be the 
prosperity of the nation, and conse- 
quently, the higher the standard of 
living. 


A New Service for Connecticut 
(Continued from page 8) 
simplifies and reduces the cost of 

clerical work. 

Although the company is planning 
to hold an “open-house”’ for all users 
and prospective users of the products 
in the near future, the management 
has declared that “the latch-string is 
out” for any user to visit the plant in 
order that he may visualize the scien- 
tific methods used in the manufacture 
of Wal-Strom products. 

Officers of the company are Charles 
H. Walters, president; Arthur G. 
Pierce, vice president and general man- 
ager; George Tule, secretary; and 
David Carvalho, assistant secretary. 
The board of directors include the 
officers, Judge Alexander Creedon and 
John B. Carvalho, vice president of the 


Northeastern Insurance Co., both of 
Hartford. 
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| Methods Change 
| With the Times | | 





| RANSPORTATION is not the only phase of [ NLESS your personal and business programs of 
| 


“the American scene” that has changed tremendously in protection have been thoroughly scrutinized recently, 
recent years. All business has made amazing strides. you should arrange at once to have an ®tna-izer 

To keep pace with this rapid development all along analyze both the risks to which your resources are ex- 
the line, the insurance business has likewise made wide- posed and the existing coverage. 
spread progress. New policies have been originated and If everything is in order it will be reassuring to 
existing forms have been broadened to meet new needs. know it; if revisions are needed, however, they should 
Underwriting methods have been revised in many re- be made without delay, lest mischance find you unpre- 
spects to cope with present conditions. Insurance plan- pared. 
ning has become of greater importance than ever. It Pays to Be AATNA-IZED! 


THE AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


— 
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Acquisition 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATES, a new 
organization headed by Anton Bruehl, 
has just taken a five-year lease on a 
manufacturing building on Sunnyside 
Ave., Stamford, according to a recent 
announcement by the Stamford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The building was 
formerly occupied by the I-Sis Labo- 
ratories. 

Mr. Bruehl, inventor of a developer 
for the photographic trade, has been 
living in Stamford for several months. 
Operations were started in August. 
Normal employment is expected to be 
around 25 persons. 


kkk 
CLAIROL, INC., cosmetic manufac- 


turers of New York specializing in 
hair coloring and hair tinting prepara- 
tions, is expected to lease quarters in 
the new modern plant recently erected 
by Union Estates on Fairfield Ave., 
Stamford, in the near future. The re- 
port that the company would occupy 
the second floor of this plant was re- 
cently verified by representatives of 
the Stamford Advocate at the Rock- 
rimmon Rd. home of Mrs. Lawrence 
M. Gelb, president of the concern, who 
is known in the woman’s world as 
Joan Clair, hair authority and expert 
in fashions. 

Starting in 1932 with little or no 
capital, the Clairol Company has 
climbed in eight years to first place in 
the industry devoted to the manufac- 
ture of hair coloring and hair tinting 
preparations. 

It is expected that the company will 
employ approximately 150 persons 
when operations start in Stamford. 
Negotiations in connection with the 
transfer to Stamford have been carried 
on with brokers by the Chamber of 
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complete facilities for good service and cus- 


NEWS FORUM 


Commerce through E. G. Kingsbury, 
secretary. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK BE- 
GAN July 19 on the $400,000 plant 
of U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., of 
Los Angeles—a structure which, when 
completed, will be Milford’s largest 
factory. The building, which will con- 
tain 50,000 square feet of floor space, 
will cost about $150,000 and ma- 
chinery and other equipment about 
$250,000. 

It is expected about 300 men and 
women from Milford and nearby com- 
munities will be offered employment 





stood, will be continued at the com- 
pany’s Chicago plant and branch of- 
fices maintained in New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

The design and erection of the new 
structure is under the supervision of 
Leo F. Caproni, Architect and En- 
gineer of New Haven, Connecticut. 


xk 
THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


has just completed negotiations with 
the Pratt & Whitney Division of 


United Aircraft Corporation to manu- 
facture under license the company’s 
largest air-cooled motor which is rated 





PLANT now under construction for U. S. Electrical Motors at Milford 
under the supervision of Leo F. Caproni, architect and engineer of 


New Haven. 


when the plant is ready for occupancy 
sometime in October. Operations will 
be moved from the company’s branch 
plant at Brooklyn to Milford, which 
will be headquarters for the eastern 
executive offices as well as the produc- 
tion plant for the Atlantic Division 
which will produce U. S. Induction 
Motors, U. S. Vari-Drive Motors and 
U. S. Syncrogear Motors for all eastern 
states. Assembly operations, it is under- 


tomer satisfaction. 


at 1,850 horsepower. It is understood 
that the Pratt & Whitney Division 
will permit the Ford Motor Company 
to produce 4,000 motors of this type 
at a license cost of only $1.00 per 
motor. 

Edsel Ford and a number of the 
company’s engineers conferred with 
executives and engineers at the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft during the latter 
part of August. 


DENNY SHUTE is Shooting Ahead 


; Dealers sell it and golfers hit it on the nose — in ever- 
—— increasing numbers. It’s a fine ball, a product of The United 


pene. 
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States Rubber Company, and we like to think it has been 
packaged in a way that helps it to sell on sight. 


If YOU have a packaging problem, why not let 
us work on it? Or, if you need folding paper boxes 
of any kind, we’d enjoy telling you about our 











Celebration 





THE PRATT & WHITNEY DIVI- 
SION of United Aircraft Corporation 
in celebrating its fifteenth birthday 
August 1, points with pride to its rapid 
growth since organization in 1925, 
when F. B. Rentschler, Donald L. 
Brown and G. J. Mead undertook to 
pioneer the design and construction 
of a 400 horsepower radial air-cooled 
aircraft engine for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the U. S. Navy, until 
today when the company employs 
around 10,000 men out of a total of 
some 14,000 working for all United 
Aircraft production divisions. With a 
tiny nucleus of 25 men under the 
direction of the three pioneers, work 
was started in an idle building of the 
Pratt & Whitney machine tool factory. 
By Christmas, the first of the now- 
famous “Wasp” series had been com- 
pleted and held the distinction of 
being more powerful than any com- 
parable American engine then in exist- 
ence. After passing the Navy accept- 
ance tests with flying colors, the com- 
pany received in rapid succession orders 
for six experimental engines for the 
Navy, and shortly afterwards 200. 


Within a year after its humble begin- 
nings there were 100 men on the pay- 
roll; in two years, 275 men; 600 in 
three years; and, at the five-year mark, 
when other aviation firms joined the 
group, 1300 workers were employed at 
the new plant in East Hartford, which 
covered 400,000 square feet of floor 
space. Now the plant covers more than 
a million-and-a-quarter square feet in 
area and employs over 10,000 men and 
women daily in three shifts. The com- 
pany officials just announced on Au- 
gust 21 plans for the construction of 
still larger quarters for the Pratt & 
Whitney Division as well as for the 
Hamilton Standard Propeller and 
Vought-Sikorsky Divisions. The new 
plant, it is understood, will increase 
Pratt & Whitney Division space to 
1,500,000 square feet at a cost of ten 
or twelve million dollars for construc- 
tion and equipment. 

Continuing its pioneering, in 1929 
Pratt & Whitney produced the first 
successful 14-cylinder, twin-row air- 
cooled engines in America, known as 
the Twin Wasp and the Twin Wasp 
Junior, rated respectively at 1200 and 
825 horsepower. Later, a still larger 
twin-row engine, the 1400 horsepower 
Twin Hornet was developed, and in 
1939 another triumph was achieved 
in the successful completion of the 


new 18-cylinder twin-row engine 
known as the Double Wasp with a 
rating of 1850 horsepower. 

Sixteen thousand Pratt & Whitney 
engines left the test stands for com- 
mercial and military use in 36 coun- 


NO HELP 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 





tries before the end of 1938. Beyond 
this these engines have pioneered Pa- 
cific and Atlantic flights, flown many 
millions of miles of scheduled domestic 


air routes, as well as seeing hard service 
in both the Army and Navy. 


WANTED! 


The letter reproduced 


below, which was written to Hartford relatives 
by an Englishwoman of the Midlands declining 
an offer to care for her children for the dura- 
tion of the war, reflected so much of the English 
stoicism in this “zero hour” of British history, 
that its recipient was persuaded to permit its 
publication in Connecticut Industry. The letter 
not only reveals the fortitude of the English but 
gives a bird’s eye view of daily routine. 


Dearest Children: 


We received yesterday, your kindly letter of June 25, 
asking that you may have our children. We think it is 
most kind of you and we do appreciate it very much, but 
we feel our place is here, even if we don’t get too much 
food and if we have to listen to bombs. We all feel as long 
as we are not in the way, our place is here with Daddy, and 
we will help to build a new England when it is all over, 
just as you will help build a New World, in your part. So 
far we have been very fortunate. We have heard and 
seen the deadly bomb but not near enough to hurt. This 
seems a safe part so far, as we are a good way inland, and 
the morale of the people is wonderful, in fact we hardly 


talk of the war. 


I am very busy all day and every day. I am district 
organiser of the Women’s Voluntary Service, and have an 
office in the town and go every day, but it is good to be 
busy and not have time to think. We have all the children 
at home. We brought Ruth from Malvern last week, as we 
thought we might not be able to get her later. We have 
little Josephine, D.’s little girl, and also John and Betty, 
Aunty P.’s twins. We also have 3 officers and 1 batman 
billeted here, so you know we have a full house, but we get 
lots of fun out of it all and make a joke of rationing. We 
have been blessed so far and no one has gone short of any- 
thing, and we can all tighten our belts if we have to. The 
works are making field dressings and other hospital supplies 
and are terribly busy, so uncle is busy. Thank God we have 
all kept very well. I feel so long as we are all together, we 
can put up with anything. The weather has been lovely and 
the garden beautiful. I am sure the roses have never been 
so fine. Lots of officers and men come every day to bathe 
in the pool, so we are never lonely. We are well protected, 
dear, do not fear for us, but do pray that the world may 
be delivered from fear and that our children may grow up 


into a safer world. 


Our loving thanks to you all. 


Aunty 
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Stepping up its growth-pace Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft expanded in 1939 by 
adding an additional 100,000 square 
feet in the form of an adjacent factory, 
and when Allied demands supplemented 
those of our own country, a factory 
addition was erected which brought 
the production of Pratt & Whitney 
engines to a level of 850,000 horse- 
power a month. In July 1940 work 
was started on still another plant addi- 
tion designed to increase Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s monthly engine output to 1,200,- 
000 horsepower. The plant will begin 
full operation early next year. 

Congratulations are due the official 
family, directors and all workers of 
the company who have made this 
phenomenal contribution to Connecti- 
cut employment and enterprise, to 
U. S. commercial aviation and mili- 
tary defense! 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEWLY- 
CONSTRUCTED seashore park at 
Ocean Beach, New London, took place 
June 30, with some 15,000 persons 
present for the opening. Among the 
speakers were Gov. Raymond E. Bald- 
win, United States Senator Francis T. 
Maloney, W. Earle Andrews, Mayor 
Reagan, City Manager John W. 
Sheedy, Dr. Katharine Blunt and Dr. 
C. John Satti. Designed from plans 
prepared by W. Earle Andrews and A. 
Kenneth Morgan of New York, who 
had been associated with the develop- 
ment and operation of Jones Beach in 
New York, Ocean Beach now takes 
rank with the most beautiful seashore 
parks in the world. When finally com- 
pleted the project will cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000 for con- 
struction of the park, for restoration 
and improvements, including a sewage 
disposal plant and incinerator to re- 
duce harbor pollution. 


Change 


THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE 
COMPANY voted at its annual meet- 
ing in July to change the name of the 
company to the Southington Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, subject to 
the approval of the Superior Court. 
At the same time, William E. Smith 
was reelected president and treasurer, 
as were all other officers and directors. 
A dividend of 25 cents a share was 
voted and paid on August 1 to the 
stockholders of record on July 23. 








Construction 


GROUND HAS BEEN BROKEN, 
it is understood, for the beginning of 
construction work on the new half 
million dollar plant for the American 
Cyanamid Co. on a portion of its re- 
cently acquired 118 acre site in the 
South Plains section of Wallingford. 
The new plant of the company, a New 
Jersey corporation, which already has 
a plant in Waterbury and its labo- 
ratory in Stamford, will manufacture 
resins used in the making of plastics 
and beetleware. It will be the first 
unit in a large development program 
designed to extend over a period of 
ten years. 
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NEW HAVEN’S NEW MILLION 
DOLLAR freight terminal on the 
east side of the harbor, one of the 
principal projects allied to the harbor 
development program furthered by the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
is now under way. The terminal, com- 
prising a warehouse with 107,000 
square feet of storage space and a dock 
with berthage space for two ocean- 
going steamers, will be operated under 
the name of New Haven Terminal, 
Inc., by T. A. D. Jones of Hamden; 
William Malone, Milford; and M. E. 
Dickson, Essex. The project includes 
the construction of a bulkhead and 
erection of a 500 foot pier, as well as 
the dredging of a channel 100 to 260 
feet wide and 28 feet deep at mean 
low water from the bulkhead to the 
main harbor channel. 

The four-story building on the prop- 
erty recently purchased by T. A. D. 
Jones from the American Velvet Com- 
pany, will be used for storage space 
for many commodities now brought 
into New Haven by truck or rail. The 
New Haven Chamber’s harbor devel- 
opment committee, headed by Arnold 
Taylor, estimates that approximately 
one-half million dollars a year may be 
saved businessmen in the area serviced 
by the harbor in the terminal facili- 
ties for lumber and food shipments 
alone. 


Defense 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DIVI- 
SION OF GENERAL MOTORS, 
Bristol, is demonstrating its place in 
the National Defense Program by a 
display of many types of new aircraft 
instruments equipped with special 
ultra-precision ball bearings which 
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the company produces. In a glass case 
on the first floor of the New Departure 
administration building visitors may 
view such technical devices for use 
in air blitzkriegs as “turn and bank” 
indicators, an instrument for cooling 
radio tubes in aircraft radio transmit- 
ters, etc. Particularly noteworthy are 
the size of some of the balls manufac- 
tured for the aircraft items. They are 
no larger than pinheads. 

New Departure, along with an ever- 
increasing number of other industrial 
plants participating in the defense pro- 
duction program throughout the 
nation, is inaugurating a badge system 
among all of its 6,000 employees, re- 
gardless of ranking, to make certain 
that “fifth columnists” or others doing 
espionage work for foreign govern- 
ments, will be kept out of departments 
where American orders are being filled. 
Since it is impossible to know the 
background and purpose of each visi- 
tor, all visitors will be given visitors’ 
badges and accompanied by employees 
acting as guides. 


Died 


GEORGE W. GAIR, 67, chairman 
of the board of the Robert Gair Co., 


TAPE-$100 A ROLL 


When cheap tape fails and circuits are 
interrupted, $100 may be a low figure for 
total time lost or damage done. On the 
other hand, there’s hardly a thing that 
costs so little, yet does so much to en- 
courage good workmanship as good-quality 
tape. » » » All GRAYBAR friction tape and 
splicing compound is made to our special 
specifications. It’s the kind used by big 
electrical and telephone companies. » » » 
Why not establish a set of “tape stand- 
ards” for your own plant? Ask your 
GRAYBAR man what to 
look for in tape and 
why—or write for Book- 
let that tells about tests, 
grades, and quality 
factors. 
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which has had a plant for many years 
producing corrugated and folding 
boxes at Montville, Conn., died July 21 
at his home in Westport. Mr. Gair, 
who had been in ill health for three 
years, was stricken with pneumonia 
three weeks prior to his death. 

Mr. Gair was born in Jersey City, 
a son of Robert Gair, founder of the 
company and Emma Eyre Gair. Enter- 
ing his father’s business when he was 
14 years of age, he became vice presi- 
dent in 1903, president in 1920 and 
chairman of the board in 1927. He 
resigned as president in 1931, but con- 
tinued as chairman of the board. He 
was also president and a director of 
the Gair Realty Corp. and the Gair 
Properties, Inc. 

For 19 years Mr. Gair was chairman 
of the Westport board of finance. He 
was a director of the Norwalk Hos- 
pital and of the Westport Young 
Men’s Christian Association and was 2 
former president of the Westport 
Country Club and the Fairfield County 
Hunt Club. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. 
Helen FitzMaurice Gair; a son, George 
West Gair, Jr., of Honolulu, and three 
sisters. 


xk 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRING- 
TON, 48, of 12 Birch Rd., West 
Hartford, assistant sales manager of 
the New Departure Division, Genera! 
Motors, Bristol, died July 13th at the 
Hartford Hospital. 

Mr. Harrington was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and received his higher 
education at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He was formerly em- 


ployed by the Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Company prior to joining the 
sales division of New Departure. He 
was a member of the Essex Yacht 
Club, the Off-Sounding Club of 
Springfield, and the Chippanee Country 
Club of Bristol. 


xk 


EVERETT P. BREWER, 71, West 
Hartford, sales manager of Olds and 
Whipple, and prominent in fraternal 
circles, died August 13th at the Hart- 
ford Hospital. 

Born in East Hartford, January 18, 
1869, Mr. Brewer lived most of his 
life in East Hartford. He was engaged 
in tobacco farming with his father 
after reaching young manhood until 
1896, when he entered the employ of 
Olds and Whipple. 

He was a member of Orient Lodge, 
AF&AM, of East Hartford; Pythag- 
oras Chapter, RAM; Washington 
Commandery, Sphinx Temple; Storer 
Chapter, OES, and was past noble 
grand of Odd Fellows Lodge No. 25 
and a past president of the New Eng- 
land Implement Dealers’ Association. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Whitney Funeral Home, 921 Main St., 
East Hartford, and burial was made 
in Center Cemetery in that city. Rev. 
Truman H. Woodward officiated. 


xk 
WILLIAM PALMER CONKLIN, 


72, who retired on January 1 as vice 
president and treasurer of the J. M. 
Ney Company, died at his home at 
1015 Asylum Ave., Hartford, Wednes- 
day, August 7th, after a long illness. 

A son of the late Hamilton W. and 


Labor Problems 
Conciliation 


Angeline Shepard Conklin of Hart- 
ford, Mr. Conklin had lived at the 
Asylum Street address since his mar- 
riage to Edith Ney, daughter of the 
late J. M. Ney, founder of the com- 
pany with which Mr. Conklin was 
connected for twenty-five years. 

Prior to his association with that 
company, Mr. Conklin was with the 
Landers, Frary and Clark Company in 
New Britain, where he became cashier. 
Later he was associated with the 
Travelers Insurance Company for a 
time. 

For more than 20 years Mr. Conklin 
and his brother, the late Harry S. 
Conklin of 983 Asylum Avenue, were 
associated together in the work of the 
Good Will Club of Hartford, a boys’ 
organization. 

Mr. Conklin was a member of the 
Hartford Golf Club, the Jeremiah 
Wadsworth Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Con- 
necticut Historical Society, and a life 
member of the Wadsworth Athencum. 
For many years he was an attendant 
of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, 

He leaves a son, William P. 
Conklin, Jr., of Farmington, who is 
secretary of the J. M. Ney Company; 
three daughters, Mrs. Keith Smith, Jr., 
of Hartford; Mrs. Robert G. Hess of 
Worcester, Mass.; and Mrs. Rodney O. 
Albright of Culver, Ind.; three grand- 
children, and two sisters. 

The funeral was held at his home 
with all present employees of the 
J. M. Ney Company who were working 
for the company before Mr. Conklin 
became connected with it, acting as 
bearers. The plant was closed during 
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the afternoon to permit attendance of 
employees and officials at the funeral 
services. 


Education 


THE BRIDGEPORT EMPLOY- 
MENT COUNCIL, early in August, 
recommended an extension of its pro- 
gram of vocational guidance and an 
expanded system of training courses to 
prepare for careers in Bridgeport in- 
dustry. Among recommendations made 
were: That a full-time vocational 
counselor be employed for every 500 
pupils in the junior high schools; that 
the number of pre-vocational and 
vocational courses for the non-college 
group in high schools be increased; 
and that 200 hour high school train- 
ing courses be inaugurated to train 
youth specifically for jobs in the city. 

The present emergency training 
courses would be placed on a perma- 
nent basis and summer and evening 
schools would be used to provide ter- 
minal courses for workers, under the 
plan. The committee also recommended 
that coordinators be appointed to su- 
pervise the placing and training of 
students in Bridgeport industry and 
to cooperate with employers in pro- 
viding actual working experience for 
high school and trade school students. 


Exhibit 


SPACE IN CONNECTICUT’S 
OWN BUILDING at the Eastern 
States Exposition was largely reserved 
by electrical, chemical, and aviation 
industries and also agricultural organi- 
zations, as this issue goes to press. 
Exhibits will be on display in Con- 
necticut’s own building for the dura- 
tion of the Eastern States Exposition 
from September 15 to 21, inclusive, 
This year’s exhibit will be the second 
in which Connecticut organizations 
have displayed products in the State’s 
own building under the auspices 
of the Board of Trustees headed by 
Olcott F. King, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. C. B. Cook, vice president of 
the Royal Typewriter Company and 
Edwin Pugsley, second vice president 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
are the two industrial representatives 
on the Board. V. Roxor Short of West- 
brook is exhibit director. 

Among companies who have signed 
contracts for space at this time are: 
United Aircraft Corp., Chandler- 
Evans Corp., Whitney Chain and Mfg. 
Company, American Sumatra Tobacco 


Company, G. and O. Manufacturing 
Company, Raybestos Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Billings and Spen- 
cer, Fafnir Bearing Company, Warren 
McArthur Corp., Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Torrington Company, 
Jacobs Manufacturing Company, 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., Norma 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Torrington 
Manufacturing Company, Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co., the J. B. Williams Com- 
pany, Fuller Brush Company, Con- 
necticut Safety Commission, Connecti- 
cut Dairymen’s Association, Royal 
Typewriter Company and Spencer 
Turbine Company. 


kkk 
THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 


is now erecting a 148-foot glass front 
display building along the railroad 
tracks near its plant on Blatchley 
Avenue, New Haven. The building, 
patterned along the modern design 
of the World’s Fair structures, will 
house the “Gilbert Hall of Science”. 

Although definite plans for the in- 
terior display have not been completed, 
it is expected that models will include 
a ferris wheel, a parachute jump, a 
bascule bridge, a 14-foot model plane, 
and other moving models, according 
to F. W. Gilbert, vice president of the 
company. A feature of the exhibit will 
be a 12-foot locomotive, over five 
feet high, from which smoke will 
stream as it moves about the enclosure 
within full view of passengers on New 
Haven road trains. 

The structure was designed by 
Douglas Orr and is being built by 
W. H. Crute Co., Inc. 


Expansion 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
has just completed the removal of its 
electrical division, which had occu- 
pied approximately 100,000 square 
feet of floor space in the main plant, 
to the first two floors of the Hartford 
Rubber Works plant on Capitol Ave- 
nue to make room for the rapid ex- 
pansion of production. The company 
has also leased more than 200,000 
square feet of space in the Flower St. 
building formerly occupied by the 
Pratt & Whitney Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond, where it plans to manu- 
facture firearms. It is also understood 
that the company will take over addi- 
tional space, and perhaps the entire 
remaining space available at the Hart- 
ford Rubber Works plant in an at- 
tempt to keep pace with the ever- 
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increasing demand upon its productive 
facilities for the manufacture of vari- 
ous types of firearms. 


Honored 


FOUR MEMBERS of the Young 
Men’s Industrial Forum of the Bridge- 
port Y. M. C. A. were honored in 
July by Mayor LaGuardia as part of 
the Y. M. C. A. Day at the World’s 
Fair. The group won honorable men- 
tion in a nation-wide contest to dis- 
cover outstanding programs for young 
men. Fred Wheeler, president of the 
Forum, appeared before Mayor La- 
Guardia in the Temple of Religion to 
accept the honor for his group. 


xk 


ALPHEUS WINTER, manager of 
the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, received the Past President’s 
golf trophy at the luncheon of the 
Bridgeport chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants at 
the University Club, Bridgeport, July 
18. Eugene R. Nevins, president, pre- 
sented the cup. Mr. Winter was low 
scorer in the organization’s recent 
match play at the Mill River Country 
Club, Stratford. 


xk 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY recently honored 467 of its 
employees by giving them ten-year 
service buttons, signifying that all had 
been employed by the company for ten 
years or more. There were sixty of this 
number with service records of twenty- 
five years or more. 


Moved 


THE CHARLES PARKER COM- 
PANY which recently purchased the 
Bradley & Hubbard Company, Mer- 
iden, started actual moving operations 
of its departments to the B. & H. plant 
early this month. It is understood that 
all operations of the Charles Parker 
Company will be carried on at the B. 
& H. plant after building alterations 
and moving operations are completed 
about the end of October. Keynote 
of the new and modernized factory 
will be time-saving, streamlined, 
straight line production from rough 
goods to finished products. Each de- 
partment is to be located on a separate 
floor, from which an elevator will 
carry the finished product to the ship- 
ping room on the ground floor. 





The Bradley and Hubbard line of 
products, famous for generations, will 
continue to be made except where it is 
found more efficient to consolidate 
with Parker products. 


Personnel 


EDWARD T. COX of Meriden was 
just recently made plant manager of 
Factory E, International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden. He was elevated from 
the post of assistant plant manager 
to succeed Fred M. Stevens, of Mer- 
iden, who is now devoting his full 
time as general manager of the factory. 
Mr. Cox, who is in his early thirties, 
is one of the youngest men ever pro- 
moted to a position of such importance 
in the International Silver Company. 
A native of Wallingford, he is a 
graduate of the Lyman Hall High 
School, and the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 
He entered the employ of the Inter- 
national Silver Company in Septem- 
ber, 1930, after graduating from the 
Wharton School. 


xk 


GEORGE FREDERICKSON, chief 
cost accountant of the E. Ingraham 
Company since 1933, resigned his post 
early in July to accept the position of 
chief cost accountant for the Boeing 
Aircraft Corp. of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. In his new post he will be given 
an opportunity to share in the war 
industries program, now being so rap- 
idly developed, particularly in the air- 
craft industry. 

Mr. Frederickson came to Bristol in 
1933 from Price Waterhouse and 
Company to organize a cost depart- 
ment for the E. Ingraham Company 
and has been in their employ ever since. 

Succeeding Mr. Frederickson at the 
E. Ingraham Company is Robert L. 
Tetro, who will serve as chief cost 
accountant, and Clarence M. In- 
graham, who will have charge of in- 
ventories and statistics. 


Product 


BRIDGEPORT IS TO BE THE 
HEADQUARTERS for the manu- 
facture of the Thompson sub-machine 
gun if recent reports of negotiations 
between the patent owners, Auto Ord- 
nance Corporation of New York, and 
the Willard Tool Company of Bridge- 
port are correct. As a part of the trans- 





action the Willard Company, which 
will be taken over by the Auto Ord- 
nance Corporation, is leasing the for- 
mer Raybestos Company plant on 
Railroad Avenue, Bridgeport. 

The Thompson sub-machine gun, 
which was formerly manufactured by 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, is now being produced at 
the Savage Arms Company plant at 
Utica, N. Y. It is understood that the 
Auto Ordnance Corporation is about 
to receive a War Department contract 
running up to $8,500,000 for these 
guns. It is estimated that employment 
will be given to approximately 1000 
additional men when _ negotiations 
have been completed and operations 
started. 


Pulse 


THE WILLIAM FOULDS PAPER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manchester, is now operating on a 24- 
hour schedule, having started a new 
third shift on the evening of July 24 
at 11 P. M. Previously, the company 
had operated 16 hours a day on two 
shifts of eight hours each. 

The Lydall and Foulds Company is 
also working 24 hours a day on three 
shifts, while the Colonial Board Com- 
pany is working on a 16-hour, two- 
shift schedule. All three mills are 
located in the Parker Village section of 
Manchester. 


xn 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY and wholly-owned Ca- 
nadian subsidiary reported for the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1940, estimated 
earnings of $137,215.80, after depre- 
ciation and provision for federal in- 
come taxes. This compares with a net 
income of $92,974.70 for the first 
quarter of this year, ending March 31, 
1940, making the estimated earnings 
for the first six months of this year 
$230,190.50. Compared with the first 
six months of last year, the company’s 
earnings disclose a drop of $12,794.88. 
Last year the first six months’ earn- 
ings totalled $242,985.38. 


xk 


THE FULLER BRUSH COM- 
PANY, thirty-five year old Connecti- 
cut industry and leader in its field, has 
set a new all-time high mark for vol- 
ume of sales for the first six months 
of 1940 by attaining gross sales in 
that period of $9,040,262 as compared 
with $8,067,574 for the same period 
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of 1939. According to Alfred C. 
Fuller, president of the company, this 
record marks the success of a policy 
he introduced several years ago of re- 
ducing prices and increasing sales, pro- 
duction, and employment. 

Employment at the Hartford plant 
also reached a new high mark of 800 
in July, a gain of approximately 125 
employees over 1939. 


xn 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY of Wal- 
lingford has just recently been awarded 
a contract to equip the six new ships 
of the American President Lines with 
hollowware, flatware and cutlery. The 
price quoted in the contract is $30,000. 

The six merchant vessels being built 
by the United States Maritime Com- 
mission for the American President 
Lines, are a few of those that will be 
provided in the country’s expansion of 
the merchant marine. Work on pro- 
duction of the silverware and cutlery 
contract has already started. Among 
the articles to be furnished are knives, 
forks and spoons, teapots, vegetable 
dishes, finger bowls, platters and other 
merchandise produced at the Walling- 
ford plant. 

x * 


THE EIS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, manufacturers of auto- 
motive brake parts and other kindred 
articles, who acquired the old Middle- 
town Silk Company plant and moved 
there early this year, is now success- 
fully operating on uniform production 
schedules, employing some 75 persons, 
55% of whom are women. Mr. Ernest 
I. Schwartz, president, indicated in a 
recent statement to a representative of 
the Middletown press that all save a 
few key positions of the company have 
been filled by local workers. The of- 
ficials also indicated that the company’s 
foreign trade had dwindled consider- 
ably on account of the conflict abroad. 
It is understood that ‘no expansion is 
being planned by the company until 
late winter or early spring, and no new 
workers will be hired until such ex- 
pansion takes place. 


xk 
COLLINS COMPANY, Collinsville, 


manufacturers of edged tools, includ- 
ing the famous Collins axes and 
machetes, the latter used almost ex- 
clusively as an agricultural imple- 
ment as well as a defense weapon in 
Central and South America, earned 
about $17 a share after depreciation, 









taxes and other charges in the fiscal 
year ended May 31. Sales increased 
28.8 per cent and the number of tools 
shipped increased 30.8 per cent over 
the previous year. Charles L. Taylor, 
president, reported the year as “better 
than average”, the company adding 
$127,557 to its surplus account after 
payments of all taxes and $127,500 
in dividends. Mr. Taylor reported that 
each $100 of the company’s income 
was distributed as follows: Paid to 
employees (about 439) $35.81; ma- 
terials and supplies $30.34; selling ex- 
pense $6.65; other operating expense 
$2.16; taxes $7.15; overhead expenses, 
depreciation, etc. $5.25; leaving $12.65 
available for dividends. 


Review 


THE EVOLUTION OF TIME- 
KEEPING from the earliest days to 
the present has just been described in 
a 22-page illustrated brochure entitled 
“The Romance of Time”, copyrighted 
by the Clock Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of America, and distributed by 
its members to inquiring youth of 
school age. The brochure compiled by 
Norman F. Thompson, 3rd, for the 
Clock Manufacturers Association of 
America is a splendid example of how 
all members of an industry may intel- 
ligently and uniformly answer the 
thousands of questions put to them by 
the Susies and Harrys of school age 
throughout the nation who are hungry 
for knowledge of the early beginnings 
and the later developments of a given 
industry. 


“The Romance of Time”, a brochure 
written tersely and pleasingly illus- 
trated, begins with the description of 
the sun dial of 4000 B. C. and ends 
with the description of the latest types 
of clocks and distribution methods of 
today. In short, it answers the great 
majority of questions put to members 
of the clock industry, and, in so doing, 
makes a_ substantial contribution 
toward educating youth in the “Amer- 
ican way” of life. 

Connecticut members of the Clock 
Association include: General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport; The William 
L. Gilbert Clock Corporation, Win- 
sted; The E. Ingraham Company, 
Bristol; The Lux Clock Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury; The New 
Haven Clock Company, New Haven; 
The Sessions Clock Company, Forest- 
ville; Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, 
and Waterbury Clock Company, 
Waterbury. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
EMPLOYEES of the Russell & Erwin 
Division of the American Hardware 
Corporation met in July to incorpo- 
rate the 10th Federal Credit Union to 
be set up in the city of New Britain. 


xk *k * 
SILEX COMPANY of Hartford an- 


nounced to its stockholders late in 
July the addition of a new electric 
steam iron, a “no-lift roller bearing 
stand”, and a small roller bearing 
stand for all ordinary irons to its regu- 
lar line of products, chief of which 
is Silex coffee makers. The new iron 
is a double purpose, for either steam 
or dry ironing. 

Frank A. Wolcott, president, sees a 
broad potential market for the new 
item, pointing to the fact that 23,- 
000,000 homes are now equipped with 
electric irons. 


Survey 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY of Middletown 
conducted in August a unique survey 
looking toward discovery of the iden- 
tity of those profiting by the com- 
pany’s weekly payroll. The experiment 
took the form of a silver dollar pay 
day when some $35,000, or a ton of 
them, were distributed in order to 
facilitate the tracing of the weekly 
payroll. 

Although the outcome of this novel 
experiment had not been discovered 
at press time, President George M. 
Williams stated that he expected re- 
ports soon from merchants, banks, 
theatres, etc., both local and out-of- 
town, as to how many of the silver 
dollars have come into their hands. 
Despite the fact that the resting place 
of some of the money will never be 
known, it is believed that at least 
90% of it may be traced. According 
to a former survey made by the Rus- 
sell Company sometime ago, the pay- 
roll was spent as follows: 70% with 
local merchants, 15% in local savings 
banks, 10% in neighboring communi- 
ties, and 5% could not be traced. 

The novel plan has received an amaz- 
ing reception and has placed Middle- 
town on the industrial map, accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams. Stories about the 
distribution of the silver dollars were 
featured in many Connecticut dailies, 
sent across the country on press asso- 
ciation wires, and announced over the 
leading radio stations. Since this pub- 
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licity, nearly every mail coming to 
the plant has contained letters seeking 
information about the survey. Many 
of these letters have come from au- 
thoritative and outstanding sources 
such as military and other research in- 
stitutions which have for many years 
been attempting to discover where the 
factory worker spent his money. 

The silver dollars were shipped 
from the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia 
via registered mail and thereafter taken 
to the Central National Bank of Mid- 
dletown and thereafter in an armored 
car to the Mercer & Dunbar Armored 
Car Service Headquarters in Hartford 
for sorting. Eighteen women were en- 
gaged in breaking down the $1000 
bags into the average pay envelope 
which weighed approximately three 
pounds. The envelopes used were three 
times the size of the ordinary envelope. 
The actual pay-off took some five 
hours for around 1125 employees, or 
approximately the same length of time 
required to pay United Aircraft Com- 
pany’s 15,000 employees by check. 
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EXCESS-PROFITS TAX proposals 
occupy the limelight in Congressional 
problems. Congress seems determined 
to pass some form of excess-profits 
taxation before adjournment. When 
the Conference Committee was con- 
sidering the Revenue Act of 1940, it 
struck out a Senate amendment pro- 
posed by Senator LaFollette, imposing 
an excess-profits tax upon corporations. 
The Committee on Conference agreed 
upon a resolution asking the Treasury 
Department to submit a proposed ex- 
cess-profits tax law for consideration 
by Congress before October 1, 1940. 
When the importance of the special 
amortization provision under the in- 
come tax laws became generally recog- 
nized in view of necessary plant and 
equipment expansion, the excess-profits 
tax proposal was rushed into shape to 
ride along with the amortization pro- 
vision and a suspension of the Vinson- 
Trammell Act limiting profits on cer- 
tain Navy and Army contracts. This 
rider has been termed a “political ex- 
pedient”. It is thought too much to 
allow manufacturers special amortiza- 
tion privileges and to suspend the Vin- 
son-Trammell Act, without taking 
something away from them. The Ad- 
ministration continues to force all 
three measures to be considered at one 
time. No measure of reasoning will 
stop the pre-conceived plan. 


ALTERNATIVE CREDITS against 
net income for excess-profits tax pur- 
poses are allowed under the proposal. 
The taxpayer may take (a) its average 
earnings for the base period, 1936 to 
1939, inclusive, or (b) an amount 
equal to the percentage of its invested 
capital for the taxable year which its 
earnings during the base period bear 
to its invested capital for the base 
period, but not to exceed 10% or be 
less than 4%, nor less than 6% of the 
first $500,000 of invested capital. 


THE RATES PROPOSED §$are 
graduated as follows: 25% on excess 
profits up to 10% of the excess-profits 
credit; 30% of the next 10%; and 
40% of the rest. A specific exemption 


—The Lesiscope— 


By PAUL ADAMS 


of $5,000 is extended to all corpora- 
tions before the tax rates apply. 


THE CONNECTICUT SUPREME 
COURT recently upheld as constitu- 
tional the statute prohibiting the em- 
ployment of women in restaurants, 
cafes, dining rooms etc. between the 
hours of ten o’clock in the evening 
and six o’clock in the morning. The 
case involved women employed as en- 
tertainers in restaurants. The court 
said that work performed by such 
women does not affect their health or 
the morals of patrons of the res- 
taurants, but that it was for the legis- 
lature to determine exceptions to the 
statutes and not for the courts. The 
legislature had in mind the prevention 
of immorality, which might result 
from the employment of women in 
the establishments after ten o’clock at 
night, and the court held such con- 
sideration to be a valid exercise of the 
police power. This decision by the Su- 
preme Court comes as a victory to 
Labor Commissioner Danaher, who 
was determined to enforce the letter 
of the law. Beatrice Doncourt, a 
woman entertainer, sought to enjoin 
the Commissioner from enforcing the 
statutes against her. She lost. Now the 
legislature will be presented with pro- 
posed amendments to the law con- 
cerned. (Doncourt et al v. Danaher 
et al, 13 Atl. 2d 868.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION will not be denied to youths 
who leave employment to enroll in 
Governor Baldwin’s job training pro- 
gram. The ruling was made by Unem- 
ployment Commissioner Frank R. 
Odlum in connection with the appli- 
cation by two young men enrolled in 
the course. The point involved was 
whether the youths were available for 
work during the time they were taking 
the course. Commissioner Odlum found 
that they were available and _ said: 
“Certainly they were accessible .. . 
and at the disposal of any employer to 
be utilized for any suitable work.” 
By enrolling in the course, which en- 
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tails 200 hours of night study at a 
trade school, a youth makes certain 
sacrifices, “increases his industrial 
value and establishes himself as an 
industrious individual”, added the 
Commissioner. “His prime purpose was 
to find a job, not to escape from one”, 
and “if there is any reward for industry 
he should not be penalized for his en- 
rollment’”’. 


WAGE AND HOUR ACT inter- 
pretation by a U. S. District Court 
contradicts that of the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Act. In the 
case of Reeves v. The Howard County 
Refining Company, (U.S. D. C., N. B. 
Texas, No. 63, May 7, 1940) several 
employees sued their employer for al- 
leged overtime compensation due them. 
One of the employees, Reeves, had been 
working for some time at a flat salary 
of $150 per month. After passage of 
the law, he had a discussion with his 
employer about his compensation and 
he stated that he would like to have 
the benefit of shorter hours provided 
for in the law. His foreman explained 
that in the event he took shorter hours 
it would be necessary to make a reduc- 
tion in his pay. No further discussoin 
took place and Reeves continued to 
labor upon a flat salary of $150 per 
month. He never asked for any other 
compensation. The court said: 


“Considering the number of 
hours actually worked, this pay 
exceeds the minimum time and 
overtime provided by the Act, 
and therefore complied with the 
act, and the Court finds that C. C. 
Reeves is not entitled to recover 
anything from defendant, he hav- 
ing entered into a contract for 
a stipulated consideration which 
is in excess of the minimum wage 
fixed by law, and that he had a 
right to make such agreement, 
and having entered into such 
agreement, he is bound there- 
sea 
Another employee, Owens, received 

$110 per month flat salary. When the 
(Continued on page 26) ‘ 























By NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Rail-Ocean Class Rates Between 
New England Points and Virginia 
Ports Found Unreasonable. 
report recently released, Examiner 
Griffin of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended that 
the Commission find that the first class 
water-rail rates between Virginia port 
cities and points in New England Ter- 
ritory and a portion of Trunk Line 
Territory will be unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they exceed rates 
made 7 cents less than the contem- 
poraneous first class all-rail rates be- 
tween Norfolk and the same ports, the 
ocean-rail rates on the lower classes 
to be made the same percentages of 
the prescribed first class ocean-rail 
rates as observed in the all-rail class 
rate adjustment. The prescribed ocean- 
rail rates would be subject to the Of- 
ficial Classification and exceptions in 
the same manner as the all-rail rates. 
At the present time the rail-ocean 
class rates between New England 
points and the Virginia ports are on 
the all-rail basis. 


In a 


Minimum Prices for Bituminous 
Coal Effective October 1. The Di- 
rector of the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion, United States Department of the 
Interior, has issued minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations for 
all districts, which were originally 
scheduled to become effective on Sep- 
tember 3, 1940 but were postponed 
until October 1, 1940. This action was 
taken pursuant to Section 4, Part II 
of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937. 


xk * 


Ratings Reduced on Traffic Be- 
tween North and South. The South- 
ern Railroads have authorized sub- 
stantial reductions in the ratings on 
over 3500 different items that were 
rated higher than third class in the 
Southern Classification. The reduction, 
which became effective on September 
1, will apply between New England 
points and points in the south-east via 
all-rail, rail-water-rail and water-rail 
routes. Authority for the changes on 
inter-territorial traffic between New 


ir 


et ew 


England and the south, together with 
the new ratings, may be found in Sup- 
plement No. 50 to Agent Curlett’s 
Tariff I. C. C. No. A-608. 


2424 items have been reduced by 
one class or less, 796 commodities have 
been reduced by more than one class 
and not more than two classes, and 
reductions of more than two classes 
have been accorded on 119 items. 


The motor carriers generally, seeing 
in the proposed railroad reductions a 
wholesale scheme to ruin the trucking 
industry by taking the profit out of a 
large part of their traffic, have, through 
the American Trucking Associations, 
petitioned the I. C. C. to suspend and 
investigate the lawfulness of the re- 
duced classification ratings. 


x * * 


Forwarder Company Tariffs Fur- 
ther Postponed. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission postponed from 
July 20 to September 1, 1940 the 
effective date of its order in Ex Parte 
MC-31, Tariffs of Freight Forward- 


(Continued on page 27) 





ON HER WAY! 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . . . know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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ecounting Hint 
for 
MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


Accounts Receivable Financing. In 
the past decade, business generally has 
found it more difficult each year to 
operate and hold a satisfactory profit 
level. This is especially true in the 
manufacturing, wholesaling and job- 
bing lines, where the burden of con- 
stantly increasing taxes and other costs 
in the face of diminishing and highly 
competitive markets has made it quite 
difficult if not impossible to realize 
a return commensurate with the cap- 
ital employed and management effort. 
During this same period the restric- 
tions of credit, whereby adequate loans 
or bank lines have been difficult to 
obtain have likewise contributed in 
many instances to an already complex 
problem. 

Numerous industries, however, or 
individual companies therein have pros- 
pered during this same period, as for 
instance, the automobile, radio, house- 
hold appliance, automatic heating, air 
conditioning, etc. It is a fact beyond 
dispute that these industries would 
have been highly restricted were it 
not for the facilities of specialized 
“outside” financing of their sales to 
distributors and jobbers and they in 
turn to dealers or retailers. It would 
have been impossible for the members 
of these industries and others to em- 
ploy sufficient capital to finance their 
own sales and still produce the profit 
results they have shown, unless they 
had operated on virtually a “cash 
basis” in the distribution of their 
products. 

This method of getting the in- 
vested capital to do two or three times 
its old normal work is made possible 
and practical for nearly all types of 
sound business today. This is accom- 
plished by the sale of open accounts 
for cash to companies specializing in 
such financing. Customers or debtors 
are not notified of the sale. Convert- 
ing accounts receivable into cash may 
make possible any or all of the follow- 
ing profit producers: 


(1) Trade discounts can be taken 


on all material or supply purchases 
that presently is impossible. 

(2) Larger volume of business is 
obtained through more rapid turnover 
of inventory, by releasing cash from 
temporarily frozen receivable invest- 
ment. 

(3) Ready cash often makes pos- 
sible advantageous purchases of ma- 
terial and goods as to price. 

(4) More liberal or less severe credit 
and term policies can be adopted by 
the company, thus improving relation- 
ship with old and new customers. 

(5) The necessity for added cap- 
ital, to take care of temporary volume 
increases is eliminated, which later may 
become an additional operating burden. 

(6) Releases management for pro- 
ductive effort rather than operating 
burden. 

(7) Improves credit position due 
to ability to discount all bills. 

Thousands of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers have found the ac- 
counts receivable financing plan to 
be the answer to those problems pre- 
viously named. There are companies 
of this type located in this State as 
well as those operating on a wider 
scope. 


xk 
Graham Anthony Opening Speaker 
for Cost Accountants. Hartford 


Chapter, N. A. C. A., has secured 
Graham H. Anthony, President of 
Veeder-Root, Inc. as the speaker for 
the first meeting of the season, Sep- 
tember 17, 1940. His topic will be 
“Common Sense and the Golden Rule 
in Business.” 

The local Cost Accountants’ Chap- 
ter has also announced its regular 
program for the ensuing season as fol- 
lows: 

October 15, 1940: “Tool and En- 
gineering Costs”, H. A. Papenfoth, 
Chief Accountant, The Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Con- 
necticut. 

October 29, 1940: “Adjusting Your 
Business to War Conditions and 
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Taxes”, William J. Casey, Research 
Institute of America, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

November 19, 1940: “Insurance- 
Adequacy of Coverage and Collection 
of Claims”, Ernest R. Dayton, Comp- 
troller, The Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown, Connecticut. 

December 17, 1940: “Taxes”, Pro- 
fessor William F. Connelly, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, New York 
University, N. Y. C. 

January 21, 1941: “Estimating and 
Its Relation to Cost Accounting”, H. 
V. Coes, Manager, Industrial Dept., 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
February 18, 1941: ‘Overhead 


Methods”, H. E. Howell, Comptroller, 
Grinneil Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

March 18, 1941: “Inventory Con- 
trol”, W. C. Skuce, Supervisor of In- 
ventory Control, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 

April 15, 1941: “Internal Audit- 
ing”, Arnold O. Wolfe, Auditor, Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

May 20, 1941: “Open Forum”, 
Henry Knust, C. P. A., Knust, Everett 
& Cambria, Hartford, Connecticut. 


FRANK TALK ABOUT LATIN 
AMERICAN TRADE 


(Continued from page 1) 


As in the cultivation of our domestic 
market we should make a thorough 
analysis of the market to discover 
needed items which we can produce 
better than our competitors in other 
countries. Since foreign trade is a two- 
Way street it is axiomatic that we, as 
a nation, must buy nearly as much 
from a given Latin American country 
as we sell to it. Loaning may start the 
ball rolling but it will never be a 
complete success unless we continue to 
furnish exchange with our purchases. 

The Latin American market is a 
rich one. Let’s set our sails now to 
obtain our share of it by realistic 
methods. 
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P & H Truck Crane with 130-foot boon 
hoisting 1941 Plymouth Sedan Into the 
Bond Hotel Ballroom, 115 feet above the 
ground for the Chrysler Corp. Sales Con- 
vention. 





CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


é JUST ASK _ Bigelow Boiler Works 
| Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


| HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-4153 56-1368 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


General business activity in Con- 
necticut continued to improve during 
July, the index advancing 2 points to 
stand at more than 9% above the 
estimated normal, the highest point 
since April 1937. In the United States 
the gain in the volume of business 
activity was moderate compared with 
the sharp expansion in June. 

Reports for early August indicate, 
after allowance has been made for the 
usual seasonal variation, no material 
change from the July level. 

The trend of activity in Connecti- 
cut’s manufacturing industries dur- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 





by lesser increases in Bridgeport, Bris- 
tol and New Britain, and a decrease of 
less than 1% in Stamford. 

Freight carloadings originating in 
13 Connecticut cities in July de- 
clined 4 points from the June level, 
the drop in the shipment of automo- 
biles being greater than usual at this 
period due to the earlier change-over 
to new models. Metal tonnage carried 
by the New Haven Road was slightly 
less than the preceding month. 

Construction activity in Connecti- 
cut during July declined moderately 
from the preceding month. Real es- 
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for seasonal variation, advanced 2 
points to the highest level this year. 
The average rate of operations during 
the month was better than 88% 
of capacity, production for the first 
week of August reaching 91% of 
capacity. 

Pig iron production advanced al- 
most 9% over the preceding month, 
approaching the almost record-break - 
ing output of last fall, and establish- 
ing a high for July in any previous 
year. 

Automobile production in the 
United States declined more than sea- 
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ing July continued upward, the index 
of man-hours worked in factories with- 
in the State advancing approximately 
4 points over June. Increases in man- 
hours worked in Bridgeport, Hartford 
and New Britain were partially offset 
by decreases in Bristol and Stamford. 
Factory employment in Connecti- 
cut improved substantially, reaching 
the highest level in 


recent years. 
Increases in employment in eight 
Waterbury manufacturing concerns 


and in Hartford factories, of 2% and 
4% respectively, were accompanied 








tate sales in the State were the highest 
for the month since 1929. 


The general contract has _ been 


awarded by the United States Govern- 
ment for the erection of six buildings 
and waterfront improvements at the 
submarine 
cost $2,300,000. 


base, New London, to 


Construction contracts in the 


United States were the largest since 
June 1930, awards for public con- 
struction increasing sharply. 


Steel ingot production in the United 


States during July, after adjustment 
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sonally during July as a result of the 
earlier than usual annual change in 
models. Production for the third week 
of August, however, increased from 
11,500 for the 
20,500 units. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
showed only slight change during the 
month. 


previous week to 


The index of department store sales 
in the United States in July declined 
2 points from last month, after adjust- 
ment for the usual seasonal factors. 





By MAHLON ASHFORD, Foreign Trade Manager 


British Navicerts. The early part of 
August, the British Government an- 
nounced the extension of their Navi- 
cert system as follows: Applications 
will be accepted for the following 
countries: Spain; Spanish Morocco and 
Tangier; Spanish Atlantic Islands; 
Portugal and Portuguese Atlantic 
Islands; Turkey (via Basra, or any 
route other than the Mediterranean) ; 
European Russia (the port of desti- 
nation should be specified); Iceland; 
Switzerland (statement of route to be 
followed through Portugal, Spain and 
France is a prerequisite); Sweden— 
via the port of Petsamo— (applications 
must be directed to the Swedish Gov- 
ernment Cargo Clearance Committee, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
instead of to the British Consulate) ; 
Finland—via the port of Petsamo— 
(applications must be addressed to the 
Finnish-American Trading Corpora- 
tion, 52 William Street, New York 
City, instead of the British Consulate). 


In the case of Greece, although in 
general British authorities are not is- 
suing Navicerts for said country, spe- 
cial arrangements are being made with 
the agents of the Hellenic Lines Ltd. 
namely, Garcia and Diaz, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Applications 
should be made to the latter, with the 
accompanying Navicert fee and they 
will submit the applications to the 
British Consulate. Although, in gen- 
eral, Navicert applications cannot ac- 
tually be accepted for shipments to 
other Balkan countries, which really 
include Greece, namely, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
shippers are advised to instruct their 
prospective customers in these coun- 
tries to approach their own govern- 
ments relative to navicert facilities. 


x** * 


Britain’s Effort to Maintain Export 
Trade. The tremendous effort that 
Great Britain is making to maintain 
their foreign commerce is well illus- 


trated by figures released recently by 
that government, among which ap- 
pears the following:—The volume of 
hardware exported during the month 
of April was the highest recorded for 
any month during the last twenty 
years. Although the war crisis has 
slackened the pace somewhat, efforts 
still continue to widen the range of 
hardware products for which actual 
or potential overseas markets are avail- 
able. 
xk* * 


Netherlands Indies Branches of 
Holland Concerns Become Head 
Offices. Upon the invasion of the 
Netherlands, most of the firms in that 
country having branches in the Neth- 
erlands East Indies transferred their 
head offices to Batavia. This change 
has clarified the position of these com- 
panies in some respects, but many of 
these firms are still unable to carry on 
their normal activities because of prob- 
lems arising out of reorganization and 
readjustment. Transfer of the head 
offices has been accompanied by ces- 
sation of remittance of profits to the 
Netherlands, and these funds are there- 
fore accumulating in the Netherlands 
Indies. 


kkk 


Bulgaria Seeks to Facilitate Trade 
With U. S. Bulgaria’s national budget 
for the current fiscal year includes an 
appropriation to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Bulgarian trade com- 
missioner to the United States. War 
conditions have forced Bulgaria to 
turn to the United States as a source 
of supply for larger quantities of es- 
sential raw materials, formerly ob- 


COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 


17 STATE ST. N. Y. Tel. BO9-0342 
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tained 


from Germany and_ other 
European countries. However, the re- 
fusal of American exporters to assume 
responsibility for the delivery of goods 
abroad has become a problem to local 
importers. Bulgaria desires to increase 
its raw material purchases in the 
American market to the extent dollar 
exchange is available, but quotations 
FAS an American port, instead of the 
former CIF a Bulgarian port have acted 
as a deterrent. Government authorities 
hope that a Bulgarian trade commis- 
sioner, by being authorized to accept 
delivery at port of embarkation of 
American goods destined for Bulgaria 
and making shipping arrangements in 
the United States direct on Bulgaria’s 
behalf, may be able to facilitate the 
trade between the two companies. 


xk * 


United Kingdom—New Exchange 
Regulations. On July 18 new regula- 
tions were made effective by the British 
Government for non-resident sterling 
accounts. These regulations provide for 
the establishment of new registered ac- 
counts and for the use of existing 
accounts. 


1. Registered accounts. The Bank 
of England will register sterling ac- 
counts to be opened with banks in the 
United Kingdom in the name of United 
States banks. All permitted sterling 
transactions between the sterling area 
and the United States will be settled 
through these accounts. Transfers 
from such an account may be made 
only to a similar account or to a resi- 
dent in the sterling area. Sterling in 
these accounts may be sold to the Bank 
of England direct or through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York at 
$4.02'4. Sterling for the credit of 
such accounts may be purchased from 
those agencies at $4.03. Forward 
facilities will be made available for the 
reasonable requirements of trade be- 
tween the United States and the ster- 
ling area at the ruling rates. Forward 
facilities for hedging will depend on 


(Continued on page 27) 



















THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


(Continued from page 5) 


from the darker shades, Meriden molds 
the majority of the urea powders, or 
the white, ivory, and pastel colored 
products. 


A large percentage of the Meriden 
activity is in the G-E plastics lighting 
line. They make the most complete 
line of plastics reflectors and lighting 
accessories of any molder in the coun- 
try ranging from two to twenty-four 
inches in diameter. These specialties 
are used to convert new lamps from 
old, to replace glass units or as decora- 
tive shades for ceiling or wall fixtures. 


Although the lighting line plays an 
important role in the Meriden busi- 
ness, it by no means overshadows 
other accomplishments. Just as the 
main plant at Pittsfield turns out 
Textolite parts for everything from 
desk pads to automotive parts, from 
switch buttons to scale housings and 
radio cabinets, so too, does Meriden. 


General Electric went into the 
plastics business originally to satisfy 
their own needs in the largest electri- 
cal manufacturing business in the 
world. But for some years now, G-E 
has been in the business commercially 
also, progressing so rapidly that now 
the intra-company sales, although 
constantly increasing, comprise less 
than fifty percent of the department 
orders. 


So conveniently located, Meriden’s 
job in producing molded parts for the 
General Electric Company itself is 
naturally to fulfill the wants of the 
Bridgeport plant where millions of 
plastics pieces add beauty, insulation, 
durability, light-weight, economy, 
etc., to appliances manufactured there. 
Radios, fan bases, flat iron handles, 


ventilating fans, grilles, parts for 
coffee makers, percolators, and nu- 
merous other items which bear the 
G-E monogram all have Textolite 


molded parts. 


Instead of being pressed to form 
and cured in the mold like hot mold- 
ing, cold molding is performed at 
room temperature and then heat 
treated in an oven to impart strength 
and toughness. The characteristics of 
this type plastics are good dimensional 
accuracy, mechanical strength, rigid- 
ity and inflexibility, and resistance to 
high temperatures. 






The fabricating of laminated Texto- 
lite at Meriden is comparatively new. 
About a year ago, General Electric 
purchased the facilities of the General 
Laminated Products, Inc., of New 
York and moved them to Meriden re- 
sulting in the additional employment 
of about seventy-five men and women 
in the Connecticut plant. 


This new phase of G-E’s business is 
extremely interesting in that millions 
upon millions of parts punched and 
machined into almost any shape are 
turned out in a year’s time. 


Used primarily as insulators but also 
practical as spacers, supports or other 
parts in the mechanical construction 
of various apparatus, these fabricated 
pieces of Textolite laminated are be- 
coming increasingly applicable in 
many industries. Radio coils, band 
switches, fluorescent lamp bases, ca- 
pacitors, transformers and hundreds 
of other such items all may be found 
with these laminated parts fabricated 
at Meriden. 


General Electric established _ its 
plastics plant in Meriden in 1931 
when it purchased the Monowatt Com- 
pany. 


Trumbull Electric 
The Trumbull Electric Manufac- 


turing Company, whose home office is 
in Plainville, Conn., became associated 
with the General Electric Company in 
January, 1919, and operates as an 
independent afhliated unit in the G-k 
family. 


The Plainville factory employs a 
little over 700 men and women, about 
half of whom have been in service for 
ten years or more—a good many 25 
and 30 years. Since the very beginning 
they never have had any labor troubles, 
and the labor turn-over is very small. 


The Trumbull lines consist of 
Enclosed Safety Switches, Service 
Equipment (including Multi-Break- 
ers), Circuit Breakers, Motor Starters 
(manual and magnetic), Panelboards, 
Switchboards, Theatre Lighting 
Boards, and Feeder Distribution Sys- 
tems (Flex-A-Power, Buss-Wa and 
Trolley Closur), which systems are 
meeting ever-increasing demand _be- 
cause of their convenience, safety and 
economy. 


Their product is sold exclusively 
through electrical wholesalers, who 
are located at strategic positions in all 
sections of the country—serving 
every branch of the electrical industry. 
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THE LEGISCOPE 


(Continued from page 20) 


law took effect, he was advised that 
he was to work ten hours per day, but 
would still receive the $110, and for 
the work beyond the ten hours he 
would get overtime. He testified that 
he was advised of the arrangement and 
told if it was not satisfactory to go 
to the office and discuss it. He never 
went to the office, but thereafter made 
out his time cards at ten hours per day, 
$110 per month. The court found the 
$110 on a ten hour basis to be simply 
a computation of compensation by the 
hour. When Owens did not work ten 
hours, he received pay for only the 
hours that he did work. The court said: 


ec 


under his contract of 
employment the claimant Owens 
fully understood and agreed to 
the new schedule of hours and 
rate of pay, and that with full 
understanding as to how he was 
being paid, he accepted his checks 
there was a valid and bind- 

ing contract on the basis of hours 
and rates of pay after October 
24, 1938, . We think that if 
it be construed that he was work- 
ing on the basis of $110 per 
month, ten hours per day, seven 
days per week, that he was fully 
paid all he is entitled to under 
such contract. 

“The right to contract is not 
only sacred in law, but is indis- 
pensable to commerce, and its use 
appeals alike to both employer and 
employee. 

“In this case each of the plain- 
tiffs entered into a contract with 
his employer. Insofar as these con- 
tracts did not violate the Wage 
and Hour Law, they are valid and 
binding upon both parties.” 

The Wage and Hour Division inter- 
pretation in these cases would have 
meant that, regardless of the contract 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee, the employee was entitled to 
overtime compensation at one and one- 
half times his regular rate of pay. 


MACHINE TOOL PRIORITY on 
orders by private manufacturers work- 
ing on defense program production 
will be made available by a bill re- 
cently approved by the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and passed by 
the House on August 22. It is ex- 
pected the bill (H. R. 10339) will 
pass the Senate since it was designed 
to eliminate a potential “bottle neck” 
in the defense program. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing Companies, and Acme _ Fast 
Freight Common Carrier Application 
No. MC-2200. Congress declined to 
enact a bill which would have directed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to postpone the effective date of its 
order for ninety days. This compelled 
the Commission either to authorize a 
postponement or allow the order to be- 
come effective. 

The Commission’s order found that 
tariffs naming what purport to be 
joint rates between certain freight for- 
warding companies and certain motor 
carriers were not in consonance with 
Section 217(a) of the Motor Carrier 
Act, were improperly on file and were 
required to be stricken from the files. 


x*k* 


Proportional Rates Under Inquiry. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, on its own motion, ordered an 
investigation of the proportional rates 
of common carriers and the minimum 
charges of motor contract carriers ap- 
plicable on freight handled either prio: 
or subsequent to transportation by an- 
other carrier as part of a through 
movement. The inquiry will apply to 
all rail, water and motor carriers sub- 
ject to ICC jurisdiction. 


xk * 
Shippers Petition ICC to Defer 
Rate Investigations. Contending 


that transportation and industrial in- 
terests cannot participate in three im- 
portant investigations ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
without impeding their efforts to co- 
operate with the government in carry- 
ing out the nation’s defense program, 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York has asked the ICC to cancel its 
order instituting the proceedings. 
Their petition pointed out that the 
assembling of the necessary data would 
take months of study and research and 
occupy the attention of many trained 
men whose services are needed else- 
where. 

The three investigations, which are 
nation-wide in scope, involve lawful- 
ness of all rail and rail-water class 
rates (Docket No. 28300), the clas- 
sification of all rail lines and water 
lines in the country (Docket No. 


28310), and the classification of motor 
carriers (Docket No. MC-C-150). 
The Southern Governors’ Freight 


Rate Conference has demanded a con- 
tinuation of the investigation. Their 
petition asserted that the closing of 
the inquiry would be unjustified and 
contented that completion of the in- 
vestigation, followed by the removal! 
of the present “injustices” would pro- 
mote the free movement of traffic 
throughout the nation and thus “pro- 
mote rather than retard the national 
defense.” 


xk * 


Classification Rule 10 in the West. 
There has been no general revision in 
the west of Rule 10, the mixed car- 
load rule of the classification, as there 
has been in Southern and Official Ter- 
ritory. However, exceptions to the 
rule have been published on a num- 
ber of commodity groups and others 
are under consideration by the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee. The in- 
dividual exceptions as adopted in the 
west and as proposed follow generally 
the pattern of the liberalized general 
rule in the other two territories in that 
they provide for the loading of the 
authorized mixtures, the carload rate 
on each commodity to be applied in 
proportion of the weight of each to 
the whole lading. 


EXPORT HINTS 


(Continued from page 26) 
arrangements to be made with the 
British commodity markets. 

2. Existing accounts. Sterling al- 
ready held on United States accounts 
when these arrangements came into 
force (July 18, 1940) may be used 
for all payments in the sterling area 
except for exports, for sale or transfer 
to other residents in the United States, 
for settlement of contractual commit- 
ments in any part of the world out- 
standing on July 18, 1940, or for 
transfer to residents in any country 
with which the British Government 
has no special arrangement to the con- 
trary. At present such arrangements 
have been made with Canada and New- 
foundland, Dutch West and East 
Indies, Belgian Congo, Ruanda Urundi, 
Syria and Lebanon, Sweden, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Rumania and Switzerland. 
No further sterling will be credited to 
existing accounts of U. S. 
except as a result of the settlement of 
contractual commitments outstanding 
on July 18. United States banks may 
safely negotiate. sterling bills drawn 
under credits registered at the Bank 
of England in respect of imports in 
the sterling area from the United 


residents 
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States. For the time being, other items 
should be forwarded for collection and 
credit to a registered account after 
approval in London. Credit facilities 
existing on July 18 will be available 
only for the liquidation of past trans- 
actions and steps will be taken to 
place all credit facilities on the basis 
of official rates of exchange. The Brit- 
ish authorities agreed that thesspiidd 
between spot rates or present forward 
quotations will not be changed with- 
out advising the New_York market in 
advance. The New York market wiil 
issue quotations for sterling checks, 
bills, telegraphic transfers, etc. based 
on the official sterlings rates. The Lon- 
don offices of the following U. S. 
banks, have been authorized to ap- 
prove the necessary forms for transfers 
of sterling to United States registered 
accounts: American Express Company, 
Bank of America, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, The Chase National 
Bank, The Guaranty Trust Company, 
and the National City Bank of New 
York. Similar provisions have been 
made for registered and existing ac- 
counts for transactions with Switzer- 
land and the Philippine Islands. 

3. Sterling area accounts. In cer- 
tain cases the special and registered 
account systems do not meet the needs 
of persons residing in the specified 
countries, as they maintain sterling 
accounts for personal purposes. For 
these the Bank of England has provided 
the opening of sterling area accounts 
in the names of persons resident in the 
United States, the Philippine Islands, 
Switzerland, Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. Permitted credits through 
these accounts are salaries, pensions, 
income on securities payable in ster- 
ling, rents and mortgage interest on 
property within the sterling area in 
the ownership of the account holder, 
sterling annuities granted by insurance 
companies, proceeds of insurance pol- 
icies, bank interest and mortgage in- 
terest. Permitted debits are insurance 
premiums on personal policies, pay- 
ments to dependents residing in the 
sterling area, school fees, expenses— 
including insurance premiums—aris- 
ing out of the ownership of property in 
the sterling area by the account holder. 
All other credits and debits must have 
the prior approval of the Bank of 
England. 


4. Special accounts. These are ac- 
counts established to handle the trans- 
actions involving payments between 
the United Kingdom and the coun- 
tries listed in 2 above. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties : 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div United Air- 
Stratford 


V ought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
clutch facings, sheet 
Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (brake lining, 
packing and wick) 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessor’es 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Stat'on Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 

The Gong Bell Mfg Co 

Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
. s Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
; ; Blower Systems 

Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


. Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
: 33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Bolts and Nuts 


Mystic 

Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 
National Folding Box Co New Haven 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Ilaven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
Nationa! Folding Box Co (paper folding) 

New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 

New Haven 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lin‘ng 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass end Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Sargent and Company 


Scovill Manufa 


B 
Bridgeport Bra 
Scovill Manufa 


(Advertisement) 


Brass Goods 
New Haven 
cturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
rass Mill Products 
ss Co Bridgeport 
cturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 


The Fletcher T 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Howard Company 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


The Fuller Bru 
The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mf 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


John M Russel 
B Schwanda & 
The Patent Bu 
The Waterbury 
Buffing 
Apothecaries H 
Lea Mfg Co 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


B Schwanda & 
The Patent Bu 


Colt’s Patent F 


erry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building : 
New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
ish Co Hartford 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
zg Co Bridgeport 
New Britain 
1 Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Sons Staffordville 
tton Co Waterbury 


Button Co Waterbury 
& Polishing Compositions 
all Co Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


Danielson 

Buttons 
Sons Staffordville 
tton Co Waterbury 
ire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) 


The Waterbury 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


The Wiremold 


Waterbury 
Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Meriden 
Cables—Wire 


Co (armored, armored leaded 


and non-metallic sheathed cable) 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


West Hartford 
Cams 
Hartford 


Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Palmer Brothers Co 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 


Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining 

New London 
Castings 

Meriden 


The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 


brass, bronze, 


aluminum), Meriden 


The Gillette-V ihber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 


The Sessions F 


John M Russel 
aluminum) 
Malleable Iron 

steel) 
McLagon Foun 
Newton-New I 


Philbrick-Booth 


The Greist M 
manent moulds 


Yew London 
oundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
1 Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 

Naugatuck 
Fittings Co (malleable iron and 

Branford 
dry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
laven Co (zine and aluminum) 

688 Third Ave West Haven 
& Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 


Hartford 
fg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 


Waterbury 


Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 


aluminum) 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 


Wilcox Critter 
brass) 
Casti 
The Bradley 


aluminum) 


Groton 
New Britain 
nden & Co Inc (gray iron and 

Middletown 

ngs—Permanent Mould 
& Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
Meriden 
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Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead : 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws er 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B" and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non-metallic 


flexible) West Hartford 
Cones . 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Scovill Manutacturing Co (pipe and_ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots : 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Ine New London 
Cosmetics 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 

single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


IT’S 
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Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 


Waterbury 


Electrical Control Apparatus ; 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 

Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Ine (all classes) 
New Haven 

Elevators 

The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitrey Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 


Westport 


Curtis 1000 Inc 

Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 

Evelets 

The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Sargent and New Haven 


Hartford 
The Walton Co 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hock 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
Li 4 John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chanel 


New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fish'ng Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Waterbury 
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Flow Meters 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 


Bristol 

American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 

Centerless Grinding Works (production & cus- 

tom) 70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 

threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Bantam 


Branford 
Middletown 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavv 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Stamford 


Danbury 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
. : Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


s Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elee Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
: Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 


(Advt.) 
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Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company New Britain 


Labels 
J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haver 
Lamps : 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 


style & brass candlesticks) : Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 


and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Leather ; ; 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 


Glastonbury 
Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co New 
Letterheads 


Inc (designers, 


The 


Britain 


Lehman Brothers 
lithographers ) 


Lighting Equipment 


engravers, 


New Haven 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 

Sargent and Company New Haven 


Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings t 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper B 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 


Thomaston 
(bookbinders) 
Mystic 


The Standard Machinery Co 

Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 


The Patent Button Company 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 
H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 


Chain & 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


sridgeport 


The A 


and 


Branford 


deck, cabin 
Milford 
Middletown 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Metal Products—Stampings 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


sridgeport 


1 II Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Waterbury 
Stamford 


1 Hs Sessions & Son Bristol 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The fohn P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New 


Haven 


The 


Clark 


MADE 
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Mill Supplies 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Moulded Plastic Products 


Seymour 


Mig Co 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 


Underwood Elliott 


Malleable 


Fisher 


Co 


Oil Burners 


Iron Fittings Co 


The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 


1477 
Petroleum 


Park St 
Heat & 


Power 


Co 


mercial and industrial) 


(domestic 


CONNECTICUT 


Middletown 


Hartford 


The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways} 
West Hartford 
Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
trewery St New Haven 
The Sessons Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 


Seymour 

Milldale 
Hartford 
Branford 
Hartford 


com- 
Stamford 


: : : Oxygen 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meridex 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver 


Paper Clips 


Paper Tubes and Cores 


Sonoco 


Sonoco 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 


Products 


Products 


Co 


(Climax-Lowell 


Parallel Tubes 


Co 


(Climax-Lowell 


Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


The 
The 
The American 


Howard Co 


Phosphor Bronze 


Seymour Mfg Co 
Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Pipe 


Brass 


Co 


(brass 


and 


St Ansonia 


Div) 
Mystic 


Div) 
Mystic 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol] 


copper) 
Waterbury 


(cement well and chimney) 


New Haven 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Scovill 


Manufacturing 


ard yellow brass) 


Pipe 


Co 


(copper, 


Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


The 
The 


Patent 


The 


Platers 


Button Co 
Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers—Chrome 


Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Plumbing Specialt’es 
Tohn M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 


The 


embossing, 


Standard 


Machinery Co 
and die cutting) 


Propellers—Aircraft 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgepert 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


(plastic molding, 


Mystic 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 


craft Corp 


141 





East 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 


Brewery St 





Hartford 


New Haven 





Putty Softeners—Electrical 


The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 
The © K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 


Co (‘‘Factice’ 


Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 


The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 

New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
. Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 

The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 


Waterville 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Forestville 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


* (Advt.) 











Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 


International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional _ 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware ; 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for radios, 
motion picture houses and public address 
systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 
Derby 


New London 


Bridgeport 


New London 


New Haven 


IT’S 


—CONTINUED— 


Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Clectric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Switchboards : 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


: Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 


; Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Hartford 
Meriden 


New Haven 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Tarred Lines 


Middletown 


The Walton Co 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Thermometers 

The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 
indicating) Waterbury 

Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Typewriters 


Waterbury 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
3eaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Hartford 


New Britain 
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Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Jewett City 
Ventilating Systems 

Colonial Blower Company 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 

The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 


mechanical operations) 
P O Box 1669 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


Meriden 


non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Bristol 
Bristol 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son 

Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

Waterproof Dressings for Leather 

The Viscol Company Stamford 

Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Welding Rods 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Middletown 


Middletown 
Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 

The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


New Haven 


Wire Cloth 

The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 

meshes) Southport 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping .Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 

The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 


SERVIGE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 


STAMPINGS AND ASSEMBLY —Do you need metal stampings or 
someone to do light assembly? A reputable Connecticut manufacturer 
with many years of experience in the metal stampings and assembly 
fields is now in a position to make screw machine parts and metal 
stampings and do contract work on light assembly at reasonable prices. 
Just drop us a line about your requirements and we will advise what 
we can do for you promptly. Address S. E. 124. 


WANTED—TO BUY. Nos. 4%, 5, 5% Bliss single action double 
crank straight side presses. Nos. 103, 104, 105 Bliss double crank 
inclinable presses. No. 3 L. & J. inclinable press. Address S. E. 127. 


FOR SALE 2—40 H. P. 720 R.P.M. Type MT-346 G. E. Motors, 
Form B, 220 V. 3 phase 60 cycle with controller. Reasonable price. 
Condition as good as new. Address S. E. 128. 


WANTED. Contracts for white metal castings and light stampings 
in any metal. Also finishing in all plates, silver, gold, brass, bronze, 
copper and all combinations of same. Address S. E. 129. 


WANTED—MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR who will 
produce a modern line of newly designed centrifugal pumps, which 
includes single-stage open impeller types from 1” to 6” discharge size, 
double-suction enclosed impeller type from 14” to 35”, two-stage split 
case pumps from 114” to 12” and four or six-stage pumps from 114” 
to 8” for high pressures and high speeds. Mechanical features have 
been standardized and correlated for greatest adaptability and hydraulic 
features are in accordance .with latest design practice. All preliminary 
design data has been tabulated to facilitate laying out in the engineer- 
ing department. Address S. E. 132. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. A well established Chemical Supply 
House doing larger volume of business than able to handle and with 
great potential sales future, needs $10,000 for expansion. Either silent 
or active partnership. Address S. E. 133. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 


TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 


FACTORY MANAGER or Superintendent—seasoned executive with 
practical management and engineering background, covering broad 
diversified manufacturing experience. Thorough knowledge of pur- 
chasing; budgets; cost analysis and reduction; product design; equip- 
ment tooling-up; materials; modern production methods; wage systems 
with incentives; plant upkeep; labor relations. PW-535. 
ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER desires responsible position with 
corporation, experienced in machinery, automobile and R. R. supply 
crade. Address P. W. 542. (M. J. J. A.) 


TOOL ENGINEER, age 28. Knows production methods, wants work 
in production planning or like, experienced in tool and machine design. 
Has E. E. Degree and experience in electrical lines. Address P. W. 543. 
EXECUTIVE who has proved his merit by pulling a company oper- 
ating in a highly competitive field out of receivership and developing 
it into a profit-maker during the past ten years, seeks an opportunity 
to produce profits for another Connecticut or New England company. 
In the fourteen years he was connected with this organization, he 
served as comptroller, assistant general manager, secretary, treasurer, 
veneral manager, and receiver. He may open the door to greater profits 
in your company by permitting him to demonstrate how he may serve 
you. Appointment mav be arranged by addressing P. W. 546. 

CREDIT EXECUTIVE. Man with over 20 years experience in credit 
work with two large nationally corporations, now seeks an 
opportunity to sell his services where he can demonstrate their profitable 


known 


SECTION 


use either in the credit or sales branches of industry or commerce. He 
will call upon you upon invitation addressed to P. W. 547. 


POSITION WANTED, on account of management reorganization, by 
a man of twenty years experience as Purchasing Agent for a large 
concern. Can install purchase and stock, and Inventory Control Sys- 
tems. Address P. W. 549. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—METAL STAMPINGS, 
Management and Engineering background with wide diversified experi- 
ence in the manufacture of pressed and deep drawn metal stampings. 
Thorough knowledge product design; costs; purchasing; tooling up; 
plant upkeep; modern production methods; wage systems; organiza- 
tion and labor relations. Address P. W. 550. 

SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE desires a position selling or pro- 
motional work. Extensive acquaintance among manufacturers, insur- 
ance and bank executives, also retail and wholesale merchants through- 
out Connecticut and New England. Qualified to handle publicity and 
advertising copy. Address P. W. 551. 


ACCOUNTANT— 5 years’ experience sales and manufacturing office 
accounting. Knowledge of installments, statements, taxes, correspond- 
ence, sales training, bills of sale, typing. Experience in full charge office 
details. Presently studying spare time. College graduate, 27, honors 
school. Address P. W. 552. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER-CHEMIST. Fourteen years Plant Engineer. 
Fifteen years chemist and chemical engineer for several large plants 
manufacturing brass and steel products, rubber covered wires and 
cables; fats, oils, waxes and various kinds of paints. License Professional 
Engineer. Address P. W. 553. 

ADVERTISING MAN— Worked in New York agency; year with 
printing house as Art Director-Salesman. Has demonstrated ability to 
think up effective advertising ideas, write copy, and do layouts and 
finished art work. College graduate, (Dartmouth °39). Address P. W. 
554, 

AT LARGE—-A damn good assistant. LIKES organizing and preparing 
operating details. VERY SUCCESSFUL in Customer and Agency 
Relations. SKILLFUL at Contract Analysis. CALM, efficient Office 
Management. Has IDEAS for sales supervision and promotion. Mid- 
thirties: experienced - - - yet flexible. Address P. W. 555. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Several 
years in charge with large Connecticut manufacturers. Available shortly. 
Address P. W. 556. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE— Young man 29 who has proved his 
abilities in allied sales, sales promotion, and advertising fields both inside 
and outside the office and who has also demonstrated that he has a 
flair for organization work, desires to represent a manufacturer or 
wholesaler in the sales end of his business. Has wide acquaintance. 
For interview address P. W. 557. 


I AM QUALIFIED for a position with a progressive organization who 
can profitably utilize the following qualifications to advantage. Che-nical 
and Metallurgical Engineering school graduate. Age 42—Twenty years 
experience in development, apvlication, manufacture, quality and cost 
contro!, supervision of chemical and metallurgist processes, metal refining. 
alloy manufacture and fabrication. Constructive thinker with initiative 
and abilitv to plan, direct and execute; accustomed to major responsi- 
bilities, would be quickly adaptable to your organization. For detailed 
h‘story and interview address P. W. 558. 

INDIA. A salesman, former resident of Connecticut now located in 
Delhi invites correspondence from Connecticut mianufacturers having 


business in India. Address L. B. Baker, CPA, New Haven, Connecticut. 
AGE 30 MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Purdue—Practical experience 


in Connecticut industries, factory management, modern production meth- 
ods, etc., purchasing, Government requirements for lethal or related 
manufacturing. Want position where intensive production is in process 
of develonment. Address P. W. 559. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER. Married man, 41 years of age, twenty-two of 
business experience, special’zing in domestic industrial traffic, and now 
employed as trafic manager, desires position with progressive concern. 
Applicant has also had some statistical, purchasing and selling experi- 
ence which might be used to good advantage in combination with traffic 
work for a small or medium-sized company. Address P. W. 560. 


SALES MANAGER OR SALESMAN. AA seasoned salesman in the 
office equipment field who has made an outstanding record as a sales 
manager in a large Connecticut territory during the past eight years. 
now seeks a new connection either as sales manager or salesman. For proof 
of his abilities and past accomplishments, write him for an appointment 
by addressing P. W. 561. - 
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NEW in the medical world, little known 
or understood by the public—is the doc- 
tor who holds the health of thousands 
of industrial workers in his hands. 
The physician who specializes in in- 
dustrial medicine—a man fostered and 
supported chiefly by workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance companies—has a 
dual responsibility. One is to the indi- 
vidual patient, suffering from an occu- 
pational injury or disease; the other is 
to the entire body of workers covered by 
the insurance. In working to save the in- 
jured or sick man’s job-holding ability, 
the American Mutual doctor also stud- 


ies how to eliminate conditions that al- 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Office BOSTON, MASS. 


low such accidents or illnesses to occur. 
Thus, two opportunities for extra 
profit come to firms insured by American 
Mutual, from a corps of doctors trained 
in the needs, dangers and diseases of 
industry. Through rehabilitation of in- 
capacitated workmen, the employer 
saves the valued skill of experienced 
men. And, through preventative meas- 
ures, applied with the help of American 
Mutual safety engineers, accidents are 
reduced and, often, insurance costs. 
Third of the profit opportunities of- 
fered by American Mutual and its affili- 
ate, is the cash dividend, which has 


regularly cut 20% or more from the 


EACH ONE GETS TAILOR-MADE CARE 


usual costs of insurance (practically all 
forms except life). 

An extremely delicate, almost impossible 
eye operation, performed by an American 
Mutual specialist, returned one man to 
his job. 

Research into a common infection of the 

fish packing industry enabled 
American Mutual doctors to 
free hundreds of workers of this 
affliction. 
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Branches in 59 of the Country’s Principal Cities 


including: Bridgeport, Connecticut, Newfield Building, 1188 Main Strect—Hartford, Connecticut, Essex Building, Trumbull and Lewis Streets. 





Before you make any changes in your present methods of 
communication, why not consult us? We can bring the experience 
of thousands of actual cases analyzed and solved to bear on 
your merchandising, manufacturing and distributing problems. 

Let us study your requirements and we will show you how 
to meet them with the most modern, efficient and economical 
equipment and methods. 

There's no obligation on your part—we're glad to check over 
your communications set-up. It’s part of our job to see that you 
have the best possible service and at the lowest possible cost. 
Just call our Business Office and ask to have one of our repre- 
sentatives call on you at your convenience. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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ADVERTISING ART THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD — 
PHOTO £MGRAVING COMPANY —siw(w ts 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ee 


Tue Cast, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co, 
HARTFORD [1940] ConNECTICUT 








